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Wind River Pioneers 
Epiror: 


I have just finished reading Michael 
Frome’s article “Let’s Go Trail Riding” in 
the January, 1960 issue, in which he so 
graphically describes the Trail Rider pack 
trip through the beautiful Wind River 
country. It is of particular interest to me 
since my father, W. B. Greeley, and I were 
members of the first group of Trail Riders 
to make this particular trip in 1935, short- 
ly after the trail was opened by the CCC 
boys. Mr. Frome recalls this first trip in 
his story about ascending to Crow’s Nest 
Lookout Point to sign the register. 

Many times since then I have enjoyed 
going over the photographs taken at that 
time, recalling various incidents that hap- 
pened. Your files no doubt record that the 
1935 trip was outfitted by Stan Decker of 
the GP Bar Ranch, who did a most thor- 
ough and efficient job. I recall that there 
were 30 riders plus eight in help and a 
complement of eighty horses. During one 
of the day layovers my father and I, along 
with a Mr. Barrett, who at that time op 
erated a photographic shop, at Jackson, I 
believe, and was the official photographer 
for the trip, broke away from the group 
and climbed Gannett Peak, most of the way 
by horse and the rest on foot. What a 
thrilling sight from the top! Barrett took 
a panoramic shot, which is one of the pic- 
tures in my collection that I enjoy the most. 

I was particularly interested in the photo- 
graph of Square Top included with the 
article, and enclose a 35mm color shot I 
took of it from the GP Bar Ranch when 
we stopped there in 1952. At that time my 
wife and two young daughters were taking 
a trip with me by automobile through some 
of our beautiful national parks, and we 
made a point of detouring northward from 
Rock Springs to the ranch just to see that 
particular part of Wyoming. The picture 
is a very poor copy of my original, being 
quite streaked, but it does seem to have 
kept its coloring well. I thought that you 
might be interested in seeing it. 

It seems most timely and fitting that the 
Wind River story should be included in 
AMERICAN Forests at this time, since 1960 
will be the start of its second quarter-cen- 
tury. Except for our overnight stay at GP 
Bar in 1952 I have not been back to this 
section of the country with its beautiful 
streams, lakes, and forests and its over- 
powering peaks. I have never forgotten it 
and hope that some day in the not-too- 
distant future I may be able to again join 
the Trail Riders. 


Briard N. Greeley 
55 Perth Avenue 
New Rochelle, New York 
(Your name and that of your father are 
still in place on the Crow’s Nest—Editor). 


Lynch Story Praised 


Epitor: 


Just a line to say how much I have en- 
joyed reading the Lynch article in the Jan- 
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uary magazine. It is the first thoroughly 
factual statement I have seen and should 
be widely distributed. I am saying this on 
the basis of some knowledge on the subject 
accumulated during the past fifty years. 


Royal S. Kellogg 


Palmetto, Florida 


Lynch Story Criticized 


Epiror: 


Having spent a good deal of time in 
Alaska during the past year, I feel qualified 
to take exception to a number of statements 
made by R. G. Lynch in his article titled 
“Alaska.” (AMERICAN Forests, January 
1960) 

Since Mr. Lynch’s Alaskan trip was made 
in 1958, I do not take exception to his 
statement that there was not, at that time, 
a creosoting plant in Alaska. It should be 
pointed out, however, that Koppers Com- 
pany will start production in mid-1960 at 





Progress in Science 
EpDIToR: 


You will recall that Ronald Lanner, 
in his article some months ago, in 
AMERICAN Forests—“The Forester vs. 
The Comrade,” mentioned the criti- 
cism under which Academician V. N. 
Sukachev had fallen because of the 
critical articles which his journal had 
carried on Lysenko’s theories on gen- 
etics. 

Mr. Lanner closed his article with 
reference to the fact that Mr. Suka- 
chev’s presence or absence at the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress in Seattle, 
this year, might throw some light on 
the current state of Soviet biological 
policy. I cannot say as to this, but I 
think you and readers of AMERICAN 
Forests might be interested in the fact 
that a dispatch from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Socialist 
Republic, of October 6, 1959, to the 
American Embassy in Moscow, stated 
that a committee for preparation of 
U.S.S.R. participation in the World 
Forestry Congress had been formed in 
the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., under the chairmanship of 
Academician Sukachev. The Organ- 
izing Committee of the Congress was 
authorized, in this dispatch, to direct 
all information concerning prepara- 
tions for this Congress to Mr. Suka- 
chev. 

We have not heard further from 
this Committee and have not yet been 
informed as to the make-up of the 
U.S.S.R. delegation, if one is to be 
sent to the Congress, but, at least, our 
Congress contacts are to be under 
Mr. Sukachev’s direction. 

I. T. Haig 

Executive Secretary 

Fifth World Forestry Congress 
Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











a wood preserving plant it now is building 
at Whittier. 

Mr. Lynch’s blanket statement that “fo. 
ests are low-grade and depend on the pulp 
industry,” and his assertion that there j 
no millwork plant in Alaska must be chal. 
lenged. 

Columbia Lumber Company has large op. 
erations and has done millwork for man 
years. It operates mills in Whittier, Sitka, 
and Juneau and has lumber yards in many 
cities and towns. 

My surveys, made in conjunction with 
the Forest Service, show that there ar 
many square miles of high-grade timber 
lands. Spruce and hemlock are availabk 
in vast quantities. They are clear, dene 
and close-grained—much superior in qual 
ity to the same species on the mainland 
Many thousands of board feet are sent t 
western states via ocean-going barges for 
use in piano and furniture manufacture, 
It also will be recalled that in the early 
days of aviation, when airplanes contained 
much wood, Sitka spruce was virtually the 
only wood that met specifications for this 
exacting use. 

Many aspects of Mr. Lynch’s article ar 
realistic, even though pessimistic. I am 
sure that if he could have been assigned 
to write an article on the future of Cali 
fornia in the days of its early statehood, he 
would have been similarly pessimistic. 


Donald A. Mitchell 
Western District Manager 
Wood Preserving Division 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


S.0.S. for Bennett 


EpItor: 

Canada badly needs the advice of Hugh 
Bennett. 

I just purchased a quarter-section of land 
in a good hay country; I realized six tom 
of hay from 60-some odd acres. The re 
son—lack of fertilizer, no effort to retail 
the moisture. 

I believe our city could erect a plant for 
fertilizers from the sewage disposal. The 
other night in the paper they mentioned 
system of turning the sewage into an ash 
Would it not be more profitable to make 
fertilizer? 

Is there any way I could purchase liter 
ture for the farmers? In other words, 4! 
berta and Saskatchewan need more advitt 
on the subject. 

I would appreciate any help you can gitt 

D. Waters ; 
3132-39 Street, SW 
Calgary, Alberta 


The Oregon Dunes 
Epitor: 

I have read with great interest the artide 
on the proposed Oregon dunes  seashott 
recreation area appearing in the Januall 
issue Of AMERICAN FORESTS. My good friend 
William Morse, has done an excellent jo 
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of describing the area and delineating the 
roblems which have resulted from intro- 
duction of legislation to create this na- 
tional seashore. Mr. Morse’s article was 
written several months ago, and recent oc- 
currences have cast a somewhat different 
light on the situation. It now appears 
highly likely that the “controversy’ has 
reached a compromise stage, and the op- 
posing interests may wel! rally around a 
bill recently introduced by Senator Richard 
L. Neuberger at the suggestion of Governor 
Mark Hatfield and Oregon’s Committee on 
Natural Resources. 

The new proposal, S. 2898, contains vari- 
ous provisions felt necessary by resource 
administrators of Oregon, and local Na- 
tional Park Service officials have indicated 
that the new legislation offers no “insur- 
mountable” difficulties. 

The caption preceding Mr. Morse’s ar- 
ticle states that Governor Mark Hatfield has 
opposed the national seashore. Governor 
Hatfield has at no time been hostile to 
the idea, but has objected that previous 
legislation did not properly recognize the 
interests of Oregon and its people. The 
new bill, S. 2898, has the complete backing 
of the state administration. Further, it ap- 
pears acceptable to most of the former op- 
ponents of the seashore. 

In discussing Oregon dunes and other 
areas proposed for designation as national 
seashores, it seems important to under- 
stand that this is a relatively new type de- 
velopment within the national park system. 
Much opposition in the past has been 
based upon the impression that these recre- 
ation areas will be managed and developed 
in exactly the same manner as our great 
national parks, such as Yosemite, Yellow- 
stone, etc. There has been considerable 
question over the necessity for what some 
refer to as “overly restrictive” regulations. 

It is clear that a totally new concept 
must prevail if some of America’s shore- 
lines are to be preserved for use of all the 
people. The concern in this instance should 
not be solely the preservation of great 
scenic or historic areas, although this is of 
great importance. These new areas, adja- 
cent to our inland lakes, rivers, and oceans 
can lend themselves to recreational use by 
the millions of Americans, now and in the 
future, but they should be completely 
available for use. 

Further, the practicality of co-operating 
with state and local recreation and re- 
source management agencies should not be 
overlooked. This point is of particular im- 
portance in the so-called “public land” 
states of western America. There is need 
for the adoption of standards which may 
vary from place to place, dependent to a 
large extent upon local conditions. 

It may be that some of these new stand- 
ards will be more acceptable to the Na- 
tional Park Service itself than to its many 
supporters throughout the country. How- 
ever, it is the hope of many of us most 
concerned that the spirit of compromise 
and effective co-operation which now has 
entered the Oregon dunes discussion may 
result in a new awakening to the needs of 
the American public, and that 1960 wilt 
see Congress take positive action. 

The present Oregon dunes proposal, as 
embodied in §. 2898, if promptly acted 
upon could be the signal which will set in 
motion this vital nation-wide program. 

Dan P. Allen 
Executive Secretary 
Committee on Natural Resources 
Salem, Oregon 
(Turn to page 61) 








Now...a growing forest! 


Now the once “lonesome pine” has lots of company—thanks 
to Weedone Brush Killers! Weedone kills undesirable brush 
and weeds, allows new seedlings to become firmly established 
without interference. Result—growth quickly begins for effec- 
tive refurestation and pine release. 


use WEEDONE 2,4,5-T 
Special air spray formula 


This formula is recommended for aerial application in Forest 
Management, pine release and reforestation. For Timber Stand 
Improvement and Weed Tree Control, specify new DINOXOL 
or TRINOXOL where technique is stump spraying, basal 
spraying, frill treatment, tree injection or airplane application 
in oil only. 


For heavier woodland yields, write for complete informa- 
tion on Weedone Brush Killers for forestry applications. 


aMCHEM— 


WEEDONE Brush Killers 


Amchem, Weedone, Dinoxol and Trinoxol are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. « St. Joseph, Mo. 
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TORTURE TEST NO. 61-39-74 


SITE: McCulloch Test Laborat 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

SAW MODEL USED: 
ONE/70 direct-drive 

TYPE OF TEST: Variable load 
endurance. 1700 —7,000 

LENGTH OF TEST: 502.3 hour 
continuous 

MAX. ENGINE TEMP: 382.16% 

MAX. AIR TEMP: 111.22° F. 

CONDITION OF SAW AFTER Tt 
No mechanical, metallurgi¢ 
electrical defects which wo 
cause down-time in the wo 








500 BRUTAL HOURS 

IN TORTURE CHAMBER 

PROVE STAMINA 

OF NEW McCULLOCH 
SNUMBER ONE SAWS 





A logging job takes rugged men and rugged chain saws. That’s why the new McCulloch 


Number One chain saws were designed to be tough—built to be tough— proved tough 
by torture test. 


The large picture at left shows a brutal endurance test. It is just one of hundreds of 
torture tests the new McCulloch saws had to pass. These torture tests prove that 
McCulloch Number One saws were built to take a beating and still stay on the job. 
Extensive field testing confirmed the lab torture tests. Hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters throughout the country tested the new McCullochs on the job. Again, 
results proved that McCulloch makes the world’s Number One chain saws. 





See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 


ONE /80 Gear-Drive 


® More lugging power than any other saw its size 
@ Only 25 pounds @ Takes bars up to 44” 

® Takes 15” plunge bow @ Dynamically balanced 
@ Pintail Chain Seven models to choose from. 
Prices start as low as $154.95 





AEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. A-3 





McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn, 
WeCutiocn of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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URING January, 1960 The 

American Forestry Association 
completed review of its Minnesota 
landownership study with a public 
hearing in St. Paul on January 15- 
16 and began a new project in North 
Carolina with a similar meeting at 
Raleigh on January 26. 

In Minnesota, spectors of the past 
continue to cast long shadows. Basic- 
ally it is a matter of the land being 
taxed beyond its capacity to pay. 
This fundamental problem has 
plagued three generations of Min- 
nesotans and continues to defy an 
equitable solution. It spawned the 
“cut-out get-out” philosophy of early 
timber barons, caused the forfeiture 
of millions of acres of denuded land 
for non-payment of taxes, prompted 
successive legislatures to devise 
make-shift schemes to return for- 
feited land to the tax rolls, chan- 
nelled much of the poorer land into 
public ownership, and resulted in a 
scrambled maze of intermingled 
ownership that hinders administra- 
tion by individual owners. 

These and other aspects of the 
problem were presented by Dr. 
Samuel T. Dana in his report “Min- 
nesota Lands—Ownership, Use, and 
Management of Forest and Related 
Areas.” About 60 citizens were pres- 
ent. The discussion became so in- 
teresting that the chairman of the 
State Legislative Interim Commit- 
tee, Senator Leo J. Lauerman, asked 
if his group might meet in joint ses- 
sion with AFA’s Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

The Interim Committee promptly 
focused its attention upon the in- 
ability of the state to provide a 
sound title for tax-deeded lands, the 
possibilities for more efficient man- 
agement through consolidation of 
public ownerships by exchange, the 
legal limitation which prevents the 
exchange of certain classes of state 
lands for those which it also holds 
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in trust for the counties. John H. 
Allison, one of Dr. Dana’s assistants, 
has been retained as counsel for the 
Interim Committee. 

During the open hearing, some 
critics said AFA’s Minnesota report 
favored the U.S. Forest Service. Oth- 
ers suggested it give more credit to 
the current accomplishments of for- 
est industry and make less reference 
to past sins. Some county land com- 
missioners questioned the advisabil- 
ity of any relinquishment of public 
land to private parties who might 
“scalp” it as in the past. Others said 
the “cut-out get-out” days are over. 
Better economic incentives will en- 
sure good management by industry. 
However, there is nothing, they said, 
to prevent a farmer or “gyppo” from 
clear cutting private land. 

Representative Cliff Grabe of 


Wadena County said, “Our trouble 
would be over if we had some man. 
agement control over the individual, 
We need something like the game 
laws to regulate the timber crop’ 

Someone else pointed out the state 
now has a Cutting Practice Board, 
but its recommendations are un-en- 
forceable and consequently of little 
value. This led to a discussion of 
zoning to control land clearing. Sev- 
eral counties have such ordinances 
and praised them highly. 

Dr. Dana’s suggestion that fores 
industry be permitted to increase it 
present ownership of 78,000 acre 
(about three per cent of the state’ 
forested area) by approximately 
300,000 acres, met determined oppo- 


sition. Industry would like to assure f 


itself of minimum supplies. County 
(Turn to page 43) 


Standing, left: F. H. Claridge, N. C. State Forester, G. E. Jackson, president 
of the N. C. Forestry Association, Kenneth B. Pomeroy, Chief Forester of AFA, 
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FORESTRY IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR THE 





fiscal year ending June 30, 1961 (see 
tabulation, page 64) includes major 
increases for the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice program. Part of the requested 
increase, $530,000, is caused by the 
requirements of the new health bene- 
fit insurance for federal employees. 
Of the total increase of $11,087,500 
for the Forest Service, $4,657,000 is 
for expanded recreation=public use of 
the national forests, bringing the 
total for this activity to $14,830,- 
000, next in fiscal importance to the 
financihg of timber sales. Purpose 
of the increase is to implement "Op- 
eration Outdoors" to help the nation- 
al forests catch up with increasing 
demands for recreational facilities. 


OTHER INCREASES IN THE FOREST SERVICE RE- 





quest include $960,000 additional for 
timber sales administration, $1,786,- 
600 for research, $1,000,000 for land 
acquisition within the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, and $372,000 for na- 
tional forest protection. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY CO-OPERATION 





programs are budgeted at the same pro- 
gram figures as in the current fiscal 
year; the $7,000 increase shown in the 
tabulation is the estimated cost of 
the health insurance program. 


THE HOUSE C COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS HAS 


approved the total Forest Service re- 
quest, except for the item for acqui- 
Sition of lands for the Superior Na- 
tional Forest. This was reduced by the 
committee from $1,000,000 to $750,- 
000. While approving the total re- 
quest for national forest protection 
and management, the House committee 
shuffled the figures and reported as 
follows: "The amount allowed includes 
an increase of $805,000 to accelerate 
the rate of national forest timber 
Sales and timber cutting; an increase 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


of $350,000 for fire and administra- 
tive structural improvements; a de- 
crease of $146,100 due to transfer of 
certain leasing costs to the General 
Services Administration; and $432,- 
000 for employee health benefit costs. 
In addition the committee has repro- 
grammed $1,000,000 of the requested 
budget increase of $4,657,000 for 
recreation to strengthen other urgent 
requirements on the national forests. 
Although the committee appreciates the 
need for additional recreation bene=- 
fits in the national forests, it be- 
lieves it is not justified in making 
provision for this need at the expense 
of other requirements." So, compar- 
ing the House committee allowance with 
the budget requests shown on page 64, 
the House figures are shown in pa-= 
rentheses: reforestation, $3,465,000 
($3,865,000); recreation $14,830,000 
($13,830,000); range revegetation, 
$1,600,000 ($1,695,000); range im- 
provements, $1,965,000 ($2,060,000) ; 
soil and water management $1,615,000 
($1,853,000) ; forest fire protection 
$14,345,000 ($14,517,000); acquisi- 
tion, Superior National Forest, $1,- 
000,000 ($750,000). 


IN ADDITION TO DIRECTLY APPROPRIATED FUNDS, 





the Forest Service will also share in 
funds appropriated to other agencies 
for related programs on which Forest 
Service assistance is given. Some 
of these are: watershed protection, 
flood prevention, and Great Plains 
programs administered by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Agricultural 
Conservation Program, and the Conser- 
vation Reserve of the Soil Bank Pro- 
gram. 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT'S REQUESTS FOR FOR- 





estry and related activities were un- 
changed by the House committee. They 
are at about the same rate as those of 
the current year. 


(Continued on next page) 













































































































































































































WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 





IN ALL PROBABILITY, CONGRESS WILL INCREASE 








foresty expenditures. Despite the ac- 
tion by the House committee, indica- 
tions are that some members of the 
Senate believe that the President's 
balanced budget does not adequately 
provide for advancement of Secretary 
Benson's "Program for the National 
Forests." This plan for both long- 
range and short-range development of 
the national forests was presented to 
Congress last year, and was heartily 
endorsed by the congressional commit- 
tees concerned. Disappointment with 
the proposed funding of the program in 
fiscal year 1961 has been expressed by 
a large number of senators who believe 
that the budget request should have 
been for an increase of $33 million 
over last year, rather than the more 
modest $11 million. 


THE RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION ACT OF 1960, 





a bill sponsored by Senator Murray of 
Montana and 30 others, has been the sub- 
ject of hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, of which Senator Murray is 
chairman. Principal witnesses so far 
have been state governors who have 
been in support of the proposed decla- 
ration of natural resources policy and 
the establishment of a Council of Re- 
sources and Conservation Advisers in 
the office of the President. Some op- 
position has been expressed, and it is 
indicated that there will be even more 
opposition. Both the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture have objected to most of 
the features of the bill. It is pre- 
dicted, however, that the bill will be 
favorably reported by the Senate com- 
mittee (eight of the sponsors are 
members of the committee). 


A SLIGHTLY REVISED WILDERNESS BILL has been 


prepared as a committee print or draft 
for consideration of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
This draft, known as Committee Print 
No. 3 of- S. 1123, is now being con- 
Sidered by the committee. Principal 
change from earlier drafts is provi- 
Sion for Congress to act for or against 
a wilderness proposal or alteration by 
concurrent resolution. The earlier 
bills provided for such action by joint 
resolution which is subject to presi- 
dential veto. It is now believed that 





the current draft, which overcomes 
many of the criticisms of the wilder- 
ness proposal advanced by Senator 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming, may be adopted 
by the committee and by the Senate. 
There is still considerable doubt that 
a wilderness bill of any kind can suc- 
ceed in the House during this Congress. 


AN ACT TO ESTABLISH MULTIPLE USE as a con- 





cept of management for the national 
forests has been proposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The proposal 
as sent to Congress by Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture E. L. Peterson calls for 
the national forests to be managed for 
"outdoor recreation, range, timber, 
watershed, and wildlife and fish pur- 
poses" and directs the secretary "to 
develop and administer the renewable 
surface resources of the national for- 
ests for multiple use and sustained 
yield of the several products and Serv- 
ices available therefrom." 


SALES OF KLAMATH INDIAN TIMBER LANDS to 





private enterprise are disappoint- 
ingly small. Under the provisions of 
the act terminating federal jurisdic- 
tion over the Klamath Reservation, 
four forest units had been advertised 
for competitive sale, with prospective 
purchasers having to provide long- 
range plans and agreement to federal- 
ly-supervised sustained yield manaze- 
ment. Of the units offered for sale 
last year, only one is in the process 
of sale. Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
submitted a management plan which met 
with Forest Service approval for this 
area and placed a bid slightly in ex- 
cess of the appraised value. The bid 
on this area is, therefore, closed, and 
it will be sold. On three other units, 
the story briefly is this: one com- 
pany submitted a management plan, but 
asked for an extension of 90 days be- 
yond the bid deadline in which to sub- 
mit a bid offer on two units; a fourth 
unit stimulated neither a management 
plan nor a bid. Under the termination 
act, lands not purchased by private 
companies or persons are to be pur- 
chased by the federal government and 
incorporated into the national forest 
System. It has been indicated, how- 
ever, that if sufficient interest is 
shown, the three areas already adver- 
tised may be re-offered for private 
purchase. 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Ovid Butler 


Most organizations with long histories have pro- 
duced men who have been rocks of strength through 
crucial periods and who have been looked to when 
great deeds needed doing or great sacrifices had to be 
made. Such a man was Ovid Butler, executive director 
and editor of The American Forestry Association for 
more than a quarter century from 1922 to 1948, who 
died at 79 on February 20 in Washington, D. C. Not 
only did Mr. Butler safely lead the asseciation through 
a major depression and a great world war, but he also 
pioneered a series of nationally-prominent conserva- 
tion campaigns that firmly established him in the fore- 
most rank of public forestry educators. As colleagues 
have rightfully said, in the field of public forestry 
education, Mr. Butler stood alone. 


For men and women on the present association staff 
who were largely trained by Mr. Butler, the task of 
being objective about “the Boss” presents difficulties. 
Fred E. Hornaday, executive vice president, who came 
under Mr. Butler’s wing 31 years ago almost fresh out 
of college, recalls that above all things, Mr. Butler was 
“a sound man—a stickler for fiscal responsibility both 
in and outside ‘of the government.” And while Mr. 
Butler’s conservation writings and editorials were 
widely recognized, veteran staff members say they were 
not his best. His best, they aver, were the eloquent 
letters he wrote to leading citizens in the depths of the 
depression pleading for funds to keep the lamp of con- 
servation lit. It was these letters that kept the associa- 
tion afloat at a time when many conservation groups 
fell by the wayside. It was these letters that helped 
give the association the stability it enjoys today. 

Some of Mr. Butler’s major accomplishments are 
enumerated in the article on page 27 of this issue, and 
we will not go into them here. The writer, who ar- 
rived on the scene in the autumn of Mr. Butler’s ca- 
reer, remembers him mostly as a teacher and editor. 
As a youngster fresh out of the hills of western Mary- 
land, he recalls how Mr. Butler would mount the 
stairs to the sweltering fourth floor on the hottest sum- 
mer days—jacket and tie firmly in place—to talk for 
half an hour or so on the difference between the na- 
tional forests and parks, the danger of permitting 
vested rights on public lands, the importance of water 
conservation, and dozens of similar subjects. It wasn’t 
until months later that it dawned on the fledgling 
staff member that Mr. Butler was teaching him a very 
efficient conservation catechism, most of which sticks 
in his memory to this very day. 

_ As an editor, Mr. Butler was in a class by himself 
i conservation annals. Most of the leading conserva- 
tion writers of his day wrote for Mr. Butler; one thinks 
immediately of Erle Kauffman, polished and meticu- 
lous, who succeeded Mr. Butler as editor; the able Tom 
Gill, one of the best, who also served as an editor; 
Stewart Holbrook, whom Mr. Butler encouraged; Aldo 
Leopold, Albert G. Hall, Henry Kernan, Archibald 
Rutledge, Arthur Carhart, Donald Culross Peattie, 
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Dick Neuberger, John Preston, Charles Elliott, H. H. 
Chapman, Major John Guthrie, and many others. 

Most of these men could write as well or even better 
than Mr. Butler. But none surpassed him in his ability 
to marshal facts, present them effectively—even ex- 
plosively—and then get something done about them. 
For Ovid Butler, to a high degree, had the capacity 
for moral indignation, and that, in substance, was the 
source of his strength. In his time he tilted lances 
with the best of them and generally gave as good as 
he got. The late Mr. Ickes developed a wholesome 
respect for Mr. Butler when the former endeavored to 
move the national forests to the Interior Department. 
The same was true of western congressmen who took 
issue with Mr. Butler’s stand against a vested rights 
grazing bill. These legislators hauled him up before 
a special investigating committee and tried to discredit 
Mr. Butler. They failed. 

As we write, we have before us Mr. Butler’s most 
successful journalistic effort. That is his classic, ““The 
Oregon Checkmate,” in which he uncovered and pre- 
sented the gruesome facts that led to placing the ex- 
tensive O. and C. timberlands under sound manage- 
ment. “The O. and C. pot calls for scouring,” Mr. 
Butler wrote, and he scoured it. As he himself wrote, 
here was a tale “flavored with stupid legislation, po- 
litical chicanery, supine administration, crucified 
homesteaders, and forest devastation as ruthless as that 
of the timber pirates of old... .”. We will always con- 
tend that this crusading article alone is the equal of, 
if not better than, anything Lincoln Steffens or Ida 
Tarbell wrote in their heydays for the militant Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 

Mr. Butler was a great forester. He was one of the 
best fire fighters of them all, and his “Dixie Crusade” 
will be remembered. But he was even more than that. 
His contemporary, Miss Harlean James, in comparing 
him to nine other outstanding foresters, once told us, 
“They were great foresters, but Mr. Butler is a great 
conservationist.” The distinction eluded us at the 
time. But the truth is that Ovid Butler was intensely 
interested in everything outdoors. Wildlife intrigued 
him. He studied soil problems. He was a keen student 
of water problems and once told us that the board of 
directors was inclined to be short-sighted on the sub- 
ject. He had a lifelong interest in recreation and in 
1928, in collaboration with Robert Sterling Yard, of 
the National Parks Association, authored a recreation 
policy for the first Coolidge recreation study, which 
still stands as a model of foresight and common sense. 
He was, in short, an ecologist long before most people: 
knew what the word meant. 

Yes, Ovid Butler was a sound man. He was also ar 
extremely broad-gauged man and we venture to pre- 
dict that his life will prove to be a jewel for study by 
foresters of tomorrow. In a word, he was ahead of his 
time. One of the pioneers in conservation has crossed 
over the river into the eternal shade of the trees. 

(J.B.C.) 
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TREES 


By PETER FARB 


The Don Schultz family of Gre 
Bay, Wisconsin heads for a_ pies 
on lumber company-owned tree far 


All photographs by American 
Forest Products Industries. 





‘OME 17 years ago, John Shyer, 
VU an electrician by trade, bought 
arun-down farm in Decatur, Illinois, 
as a homestead and a place to grow 
in his spare time. The gullies on his 
60 acres were deep enough to bury an 
automobile; topsoil and _ hillsides 
were wasted away; wildlife had fled. 
Silt rolling off these acres and many 
others around it was quickly 
smothering Lake Decatur, a water- 
supply reservoir built at great cost. 
Mud had already decreased the 
lake’s storage capacity by upwards 
of a fourth. 

The city sent a conservationist to 
convince the newcomer that the 
crop he ought to grow was trees— 
not only to hold back the soil from 
the reservoir, but also possibly to 
furnish an income in a few years. 
So, in off hours, Shyer, his wife and 
daughter put tens of thousands of 
evergreens into the denuded land. 
They cared for their tree crop— 
pruning, weeding, thinning—just as 
if they were raising corn. They never 
harvested more wood than the tree 
farm produced in a year’s growth. 

Within a decade, Shyer was har- 
vesting as many as 3500 Christmas 
trees a year. Trees left in the ground 
received more space and sunlight, 
and they put on new growth 
vigorously. This year, Shyer will 
harvest an additional income from 
pulpwood. His profit on these for- 
merly eroded acres equals that of 


In Illinois John Shyer shows his family Christmas tree stump with some branches 
remaining. One of the branches will turn up and produce another Christmas tree 





neighboring farmers who till the 
best acres for corn or soybeans. And 
growth ring by growth ring, his 
trees put on new profits every year 
—promising steady retirement in- 
come as the forest matures. Mean- 
while, the clothed acres now soak 
up the rain and no longer add silt 
to Lake Decatur. 


Forest “Classroom” 

So successful has Shyer been in 
rebuilding the land that many edu- 
cators in Illinois and nearby states 
regard it as an “outdoor classroom.” 
Last year, 30,000 school youngsters 
Visited his tree farm for 2 practical 
lesson in conservation. His enthu- 
‘iam has become contagious and 
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neighbors, too, have learned that 
money grows on trees. Many of 
them have begun planting programs 
of their own, and they find for them- 
selves that trees do pay—in income 
and civic beauty and a deep satis- 
faction of rebuilding a piece of land. 

Tree farming in recent years has 
become the mightiest conservation 
venture since Johnny Appleseed took 
to the woods. About 4.5 million 
Americans with small woodlots own 
upwards of 60 per cent of the na- 
tion’s commercial forest—three times 
the acreage of commercial forest in 
the entire national forests. Many of 
these woodlot owners hold jobs; oth- 
ers are retired. With thcm, trees are 


just a sideline. But America’s hunger 
for wood—better than 5000 products 
are made from it—makes it a profit- 
able one. Each year, the United 
States consumes the equivalent of a 
solid block of wood, 48 by 48 feet, 
stretching from New York to Kansas 
City. Within just 40 years, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Forest Service, that 
block will need to stretch nearly 
to Salt Lake City. Half of the in- 
creased supply must come from the 
backyard woodlots. 

Growing trees used to be a you- 
plant - and - your - grandson - har- 
vests venture. No longer. Even some 
five-year-old tree farms are today 
producing a modest income. And 
you don’t have to wait a century to 


Il 








As tree farmers Mr.-and Mrs. John Shyer of Decatur, Illinois must protect trees from grazing, fire, insects, and disease. 


grow saw-logs; new methods of using 
smaller trees, as well as an improved 
process of gluing wood together, 
have lessened the time necessary for 
producing this high-priced timber. 
Weed trees formerly left in the 
woods are finding value; once-worth- 
less aspen, for example, is now pro- 
viding almost half of the pulpwood 
in the Lake States. More of each 
tree is used: nearly 75 per cent to- 
day, as opposed +o only a third a 
few decades ago. Bark can now be 
converted into insulation and fer- 
tilizer, compressed sawdust into fuel, 
stumps into turpentine. 


Tree Farming in Europe 


Tree farming has been practiced 
for centuries in Europe, notably in 
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Germany and Scandinavia. There, 
some families have been cropping 
trees on a paying basis for genera- 
tions. Finland, for example, has well 
over 300 forestry associations, groups 
of small landowners who work to- 
gether, even employing their own 
foresters. In one German county, 
Uelzen—about 60 miles from Han- 
over—some 2000 tree farmers from 
190 communities recently pooled 
their small plots and hired 11 for- 
esters to manage them. Result: tim- 
ber production has increased and 
the individual farmers get higher 
cash returns than if they tried to 
plant and harvest on their own. 
When Edward Crafts of South 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, saw some 
of these magnificent German forests 


at the end of World War II, he 
solved that he would build a fore 
of his own. In 1949, he started bi 
ing cut-over land whenever 
family budget showed a surplus. O1 
of his first parcels was 56 acres at 
cost of $325. Even at that pric 
neighbors were convinced that 
had paid too much. But he has © 
tinued to add to his forest-holding 
and he now has 205 acres. 

Crafts weeded out diseased 3 
crowded trees and replaced thet 
with thrifty pine plantings. In 
first improvement process, wood ft 
moved from the land has paid i 
taxes and reimbursed him for mué 
of the investment in buying 
acres. Growing now is enough tif 
ber to build 20 six-room houses, p 
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Christmas trees for thousands of fam- 
ilies and enough pulpwood to put 
out several editions of a city news- 
paper. Within 50 years, Crafts con- 
servatively estimates, he and his chil- 
dren will have received over $75,000 
above expenses from this woodlot— 
and timber still growing at that time 
will be worth an additional $35,000! 

While waiting for his trees to ma- 
ture, Crafts has turned his forest in- 
to a recreational asset. He has built 
a summer cabin in it, using wood 
from his timberland, and _ has 
dammed up a swimming hole and 
stocked it with fish. His enthusiasm 
for the woods has so grown that he 
now spends spare hours carrying on 
forestry experiments with the help 
of the state university—testing new 
methods of growing white pine, try- 
ing out exotic species to learn 
whether they will thrive in his area. 

On a carpet of pine needles, I 
toured the forest with Crafts. I saw 
once-ravaged land now brought back 
to beauty and usefulness. Trees had 
been cropped on a selective basis. 
That way, you never see denuded, 
cut-over acres, and thinning leaves 
room for young trees to grow more 
quickly. Good forestry management 
also resulis in a healthier forest— 
better for wildlife, sharply lessened 
fire hazard, fewer insect pests. As I 
felt the moist, rich soil under my 
feet and peered into the green cathe- 


















































































































































































































dral over my head, I suddenly 
thought—anyone can do this! 


Ike League Tree Farm 

And so they are, for a multitude 
of benefits. Some ten years ago, the 
Waldport, Oregon, Izaak Walton 
League purchased 40 acres for $7500 
as a recreation center; timber har- 
vested from this land is paying off 
the mortgage and will finance picnic 
areas, an archery range and an arti- 
ficial lake. The timber farm of 
Donald Mackay in Mt. Carroll, Illi- 
nois, furnishes a needed recreation 
spot in his area; each year he throws 
the land open for thousands of 
neighbors to picnic in the wood- 
lands, fish and boat in the ponds. 
An upstate New Yorker half-heart- 
edly put seedlings into the ground 
30 years ago aiter a conservation of- 
ficial explained that the trees were 
going to waste anyway; today, they 
are giving him thousands of dollars 
income every few years. 

Six years ago Fred Braun, an ac- 
countant in Antigo, Wisconsin, vis- 
ited the conservation camp run by 
the pulp and private-power indus- 
tries of northern Wisconsin. What 
he saw convinced him that trees can 
sometimes earn a better income than 
stocks and bonds. He started pur- 
chasing scrub parcels and now owns 
1960 acres. After only a few years, 
his tree farm was already producing 
a modest annual profit. 


cae id 





“As an accountant, the sheer eco- 
nomic benefits of tree farming ap- 
pealed to me,” I was told by Braun. 
“Trees are an excellent hedge against 
inflation. There are tax benefits— 
since the federal government regards 
timber harvests as long-term capital 
gains. In 15 years, I expect to get an 
annual income several times what I 
would have received if I’d invested 
the money in bonds.” 

A small woodlot will not support 
a family, but as a sideline it is a 
steady addition to the family budget 
—for education, travel, retirement. 
Thirteen years ago, the U. S. Forest 
Service started managing a typical 
67-acre tract in east Texas which had 
been cut over heavily in the past. 
The foresters carried out on _ this 
land the kind of management that 
would be practical for the average 
owner. After only ten years, their 
balance sheet showed an annual re- 
turn of about $4.00 an acre—after 
deductions for taxes, labor, and ex- 
penses. 





Like a Bank Account 
A tree farm works much like a 
bank account. For example, the 
Polak brothers of Merrill, Wiscon- 
sin, have 200 acres of woodland, pur- 
chased by their father 80 years ago 
and kept under continual manage- 
ment since. This represents their 
(Turn to page 48) 


Three fishermen are enjoying the Bass Lake campsite on tree farm of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company near Effie, Minn. 


RESOURCES 


By MONROE BUSH 


WILDLIFE VS. AMERICANS 


HE conservation movement, like 

a martini, is composed of two in- 
gredients. Unlike gin and vermouth, 
however, the mixings of conserva- 
tion are often both unpalatable and 
depressing. 

These ingredients are (1) scien- 
tific knowledge concerning natural 
resources, and (2) the human re- 
sponse to such knowledge. For a 
hundred years the conservation 
movement has consisted in large 
(though fortunately diminishing!) 
part of mixtures of the two that 
ranged from the terrible to the bare- 
ly tolerable. 

In the early days of the movement 
the chief trouble was the almost 
total lack of any scientific knowl- 
edge whatever, so that the mixture 
consisted almost entirely of indis- 
criminate human response. 

During the great Roosevelt-Pin- 
chot era there came into being a 
considerable body of knowledge 
which, like a Gobelin tapestry, was 
shot through with gold threads — in 
this case, the gold threads of science. 
But there were other threads woven 
into the intellectual fabric of that 
era, and those were nothing more 
than the cotton of hearsay and the 
wool of sentiment. But perhaps 
man’s response to what resource 
knowledge he did possess was never 
better than at that time. 

In later years, thank heaven, there 
has been spawned, by the untiring 
devotion of well-trained researchers, 
a real and solid body of scientific 
data. Yet the second ingredient, the 
human response, is*in many respects 
as indiscriminate today as at any 
time, and the conservation move- 
ment remains an uncertain mixture. 

Wildlife in America by Peter 
Matthiessen (The Viking Press, 1959. 
$10.00) is the record of this move- 
ment as it pertains to wild creatures. 
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It is the record of the faltering but 
persistent advance of scientific 
knowledge, and of man’s use and 
misuse of this data—sometimes to 
the benefit of wildlife, occasionally 
to the benefit of himself, and as 
often as not to the benefit of neither. 

The jacket’s sub-title is signifi- 
cant: “The first history of man’s ef- 
fect on the fishes, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals of the 
North American continent.” A great 
deal has been written, particularly 
in recent years, concerning the bi- 
ology of these animals. Now Mat- 
thiessen attempts a sort of social his- 
tory of them within the context of 
human civilization. He documents 
their fate at human hands—and it 
does not make for pretty reading. 

As long as we were ignorant of 
the facts of animal life, much could 
be forgiven in the name of conserva- 
tion. Later, while we had nothing 
but the most imperfect knowledge, 
much could be tolerated as conserva- 
tion. In these present years, how- 
ever, with scientific knowledge of 
wildlife lighting many dark corners, 
the hesitant, indecisive steps of the 
conservation movement are a sad 
commentary indeed upon the hu- 
man response to incontrovertible 
fact. 

The evidence which Matthiessen 
presents is a clear indictment of the 
hit-or-miss, hot-and-cold, too-little- 
and-too-late attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward the needs and 
rights of wildlife, as we understand 
them. And experience indicates that 
what applies to wildlife applies 
equally to many other facets of nat- 
ural resources. Not only are many 
species of wild creatures still on the 
decline and nearing extinction, but 
the pollution of our rivers, the de- 
struction of recreational lands, the 
precarious balance of the timber 


supply, all this and more point toa 
perverseness in human nature not 
unlike that which slaughtered the 
bison and the passenger pigeons. 

The techniques of conservation 
belong to dedicated experts, but the 
implementation of these technique 
rests with a great society of 180 mil 
lion people who still have a cornu 
copia-complex. 

And Matthiessen makes quite 
clear: It is not yet the end. His book, 
written with distinction and _ illus 
trated with taste—and beautifull 
published—carries a broad warning 
in respect to all resources. The usual 
fate of an effort such as this, in, 
spired by scholarship and wisdom, is 
to go unheeded except by that small 
band which already shares the av- 
thor’s perceptions. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 


Washington’s Public Affairs Pres 
has recently issued two books that 
fill a special place in the library o 
resource literature. The Conserve 
tion Fight, From Theodore Roose 
velt to the Tennessee Valley Au 
thority, by Judson King, and The 
Case for Farmers, by James G. Pat 
ton, are strongly conceived, strongl} 
argued works that take a position- 
and no mistake about it! 

Judson King stands four-squatt 
on the side of public power. Jame 
G. Patton is the president of the Na 
tional Farmers Union. Each mat 
would be considered a liberal by 
modern definition, and  whatevel 
one’s personal reaction to this maj 
be, certainly all sides can agree that 
these men are extraordinarily gifted 
spokesmen. 

The Conservation Fight 
crammed to the brim with data. Nol 
all the data, of course, but as mudi 
on this subject of public power as | 

(Turn to page 42) 
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By ROBERT R. BOWERS 


OR twenty years, mine was the 

role of the hunter. Despite my 
griping about posted lands and irate 
farmers, the living was easy. When 
one tract of land was posted, I merely 
moved on to another and did my 
hunting. At its worst, it was incon- 
venient. Since | was doing no wrong 
in just trying to find a favorable 
place to hunt, it was plain that the 
trouble lay with the farmer who 
jealously guarded his land with “No 
Hunting” signs and posters. 

A few years back, my role was 
drastically altered. My hunting in- 
terest continued, but with it I as- 
sumed the role of the landowner 
and farmer. With this sudden com- 
bination of two directly conflicting 
aspects of hunting, my own thoughts, 
outlook, and perspective changed. 
My entire disposition was almost au- 
tomatically changed by the signing 
of a deed to 123 acres of farm and 
forest land. 


My very first thoughts were unde- 
niably selfish. My attitude changed 
from one of patronizing sportsmen 
to almost complete intolerance of 
them and their plight of finding a 
place to hunt. 
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When a man has lived only as a 
sportsman most of his life, then sev- 
eral years as sportsman and conser- 
vationist, and finally as a landowner, 
it requires some pretty deep soul- 
searching if his feelings are to be 
kept upon an even keel. I now find 
that my lopsided views of earlier 
days arise to haunt me. The things 
which I believed so staunchly before 
now have another side, one which is 
rarely seen or understood by the 
sportsman on the one side or the 
farmer on the other. 

Hunting is a vital part of my 123 
acres of farm and forest land. With- 
out it, the land would lose much of 
its luster to me. Yet men of great- 
er means than mine hunt here, and 
they would become ruffled were “no 
hunting” signs to deny them such a 
privilege. But few men are so en- 
dowed with worldly riches that land 
of this nature can be purchased for 
hunting alone. Certainly, I am not. 
So, the first consideration must be 
the economic return from the prod- 
ucts produced which will assist with 
the monthly payment on the mort- 
gage. All else must of necessity be 
secondary, not because I want it that 


way but because | can’t afford the 
land on any other terms. 

This is perhaps the most obvious 
point that a farmer makes in de- 
fending his action of posting. Yet 
it seems the least condoned or un- 
derstood. However, in my short span 
as an accommodating landowner, it 
has become intensely evident that 
the honest conflict is not, as many 
claim, the damage which hunters do, 
although that is a part of it. Nor is 
the conflict based primarily upon 
broken fences, or the farmer’s selfish 
interest in harvesting the game him- 
self, although that too is a part of it. 

What most of the hunters I have 
come upon do not seem to recognize 
is the fact that farmers like to hunt 
too. Already it has been my lot to 
race perfect strangers to my favorite 
squirrel stand on my own land. In 
two out of three such experiences, I 
lost the race. In two of three such 
instances, my visitors got their lim- 
its and I got one. Still, being sub- 
jected to the hunter’s circumstances 
so long helped me to rationalize 
these events. Most farmers are not 
so easily pacified when they must 
fight for what is theirs by law. 





On one occasion, when my part- 
ner and I were digging holes and 
planting chestnut trees a week be- 
fore the rabbit season opened up, 
two men were hunting our fields lor 
rabbits. These men had no land of 
their own, and they were quite up- 
set with me when I ran them off. It 
seems one was a neighbor of mine 
who had invited a friend to hunt my 
land. He was embarrassed by my 
lack of consideration. For this re- 
prisals were intimated, which caused 
us to reappraise the justification of 
other farmers in the area who as- 
sumed a “look the other way” atti- 
tude when poachers moved onto 
their land. 

For many weeks thereafter we 
wondered and we worried whether 
the fields would suspiciously catch 
fire, or the chestnut orchards would 
be mysteriously girdled. Such appre- 
hension is a factor to be reckoned 
with, and it puts another light upon 
the farmers you haven’t understood 
these many years. Such threats may 
never be carried out, and probably 
wouldn’t be, but what if they were? 
What farmer can afford the chance? 


Involved here, I believe, is one of 
the greatest conflicts faced by the 
hunting sport, yet it is one which 
has rarely if ever been expressed in 
writing. The reason is that the con- 
flict is so much concerned with emo- 
tions that one finds it difficult to ex- 
press in words. Few farmers write 
for publication, and unless one has 
been a farmer he could not know in- 
timately the conflict which is in- 
volved. There is the unappreciated 
emotion a man feels about his own 





WHITE ROSE OF 
FINLAND AWARD 


The Order of the White Rose of 
Finland, highest ranking civil merit 
order of that country, has been 
conferred on Raymond E. Marsh, 
a former Assistant Chief of the 
Forest Service, for his service in 
making Finland and _ particularly 
Finnish forestry known in_ the 
United States. According to the 
announcement made by Ambassa- 
dor R. R. Seppala, of Finland, Mr. 
Marsh is the first American to be 
so honored by his country. In 1958, 
in a similar honor from the Swed- 
ish government, Mr. Marsh was 
made an Officer of the Royal Order 
of Vasa. Mr. Marsh first went to 
Scandinavia in 1951, after his re- 
tirement, and has since published a 
number of carefully-documented 
reports and articles, some of which 
have been translated into a number 
of foreign languages. Mr. Marsh 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and the Yale School of Forestry. 
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land, as opposed to his thinking 
when he owns no land. It is the 
emotion of a man who loves to hunt, 
and for others to hunt, mixed up 
with emotions involved in making 
a living on the same land. 

As difficult as it may be to under- 
stand, a landowner as often as not 
feels a certain pang of conscience 
when he must deny a man the right 
to hunt. Certainly, I do. This con- 
science-stricken man often reflects his 
grief in the form of anger. He is 
honestly repulsed by the idea of de- 
nying his fellow man the right to 
share his products, whether it be 
game, fish, pigs, or corn. Most of us 
have an intense desire to share our 
good things with our fellow man, 
and farmers are even more inclined 
that way. Yet, modifying this atti- 
tude is a strong obligation to his 
land, and the definite need to make 
a living from it. My own obligation 
is extended to the crops, from which 
income is gained, to the wildlife 
which lives among the hedgerows, 
in fields and woodlands, and by my 
own selfish interest in hunting my 
own game at my leisure, rather than 
racing others for it. How much time 
and work a farmer can give to the 
wildlife side of farming may fairly 
well determine how attractive his 
farm is to hunters. Knowing this, a 
man must have a rather deep feeling 
for hunting if he leaves anything 
for game. 

While the farmer rarely asks fa- 
vors, no man is more grateful nor 
more willing when favors are offered 
to repay them in the best way he 
knows how. That way is very often 
in hunting privileges. When such a 
hunter is offered the right to hunt, 
no one is happier than the farmer 
when his visitor has a good day, nor 
more disappointed when the game 
is scarce. 

When our four eight-weeks-old 
Hampshire pigs got out of the barn 
and ran off on Labor Day, 1959, one 
day after we purchased them, where 
were the hunters who hunted my 
land that fall? Playing golf, per- 
haps, or fishing another man’s 
stream? My two neighbors play golf 
and both love to fish, but they spent 
an entire holiday combing the hol- 
lows and valleys and climbing hills 
looking for my pigs. They volun- 
teered. These men love to hunt also, 
but their work kept them from visit- 
ing my farm during the first week 
of the season. 

A question arises here which needs 
an answer. Am I to sacrifice the 
game in my fields to perfect stran- 
gers who just want to hunt, when 


people like my neighbors can’t hun 
until Saturday? Do I owe an obliga 
tion to the people who have given 
me a hand when it was desperately 
needed? Yes, farmers like to pa 
their debts, but what debt, as such, 
is owed the average sportsman who 
never goes near the land until open. 
ing day of the hunting season? 

Every farmer in my valley need 
help, but he either can’t find it o 
can’t afford it when brush needs to 
be cut or crops need tending. One 
wonders where the sportsmen were 
when these chores needed to be done 
—the same ones who kicked the brush 
in every field in my valley last fall. 

I have never known a farmer who 
had as much help with the chores a 
he needed. All but a very few have 
annually contended with hunter 
criss-crossing their fields in pursuit 
of rabbits and quail. Some of thes 
hunters ignored the posted signs and 
hunted just out of range of the 
farmer’s voice, while others politeh 
asked permission to hunt. Not one 
hunter to this day has ever onc 
volunteered a minute of his time in 
my valley to assist the farmer with 
any chore. 

Farming is thought of as a season- 
al business, with winter time the sea- 
son of rest. Any man who has ever 
farmed for a living will tell you that 
is not true, but non-farming people 
think it is. Sure, it’s a seasonal bus 
ness. There is a time to plant, a time 
to mow, and a time to harvest, with 
lots of “time” in between for a mil 
lion other chores. There is also 4 
time to cut brush, clear fields, sow 
rye, prepare the fields for spring 
planting, build ponds, repair fences, 
clean the barn, and feed the stock. 
All of this takes place regularly in 
the fall and winter, just when the 
hunting season is in full swing. 

In respect to the fall season, this 
“season of rest,” I had to contend 
with a problem familiar to farmers 
who love to hunt. We had hired 
men to help us meet our tree plant 
ing deadline. It was necessary t0 
have 5000 pines in the ground before 
freezing. The ground already was 
hard-crusted in the morning. One 
man is supposed to plant 500 trees 
per day if he is in good shape and 
used to planting. Five of us planted 
on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday and 
got a grand total of 3000 trees in the 
ground. Yet, while we planted, hunt 
ers were banging away at my rabbits 
in the fields adjoining the planting 
area. Beagles were running rabbits 
practically between our legs, and 0¢ 
casionally a shot seemed to shatter 

(Turn to page 46) 
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F there is an insurable risk present, 
| we make it a policy to insure. In- 
surance against forest fire loss is a 
darn good business.” 

That is how one official of a Se- 
attle bank feels about a bold new 
strike being taken in Pacific North- 
west forestry. 

Here in the tall timber country 
that gave birth to the Keep Green 
movement and the Tree Farm pro- 
gram, a long-sought goal in forest 
management has been established: 
forest fire insurance in the Douglas- 
fr region of Washington. This move 
to strengthen the economic future of 
second growth timber ownership is 
being made by the Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company of Enumclaw, a 
pioneer Washington firm with home 
offices located within the very boun- 
daries of the Cascade forests. 

Revolutionary as the concept of 
insuring forest stands is in the north- 
west, the idea is not a new one. Such 
insurance is now a fact in several 
foreign countries. Notable among 
these is Norway, where an estimated 
80 per cent of the commercial forest 
land is covered by forest fire insur- 
ance. Even in the United States, in- 
surance of standing timber was 
started as early as 1917, in the form 


short-lived, liquidating its operations 


of a mutual company founded in 
New Hampshire. The venture was 
in 1919. In 1937, Forest Service econ- 
omist H. B. Shepard conducted an 
intensive study of the forest fire pic- 
ture, reaching the conclusion that 
the Douglasfir region could conceiv- 
ably support such a program. At 
that time no insurance company 
cared to take up the challenge. 

In 1955 the South Carolina Insur- 
ance Company began to underwrite 
lorest fire insurance in the southeast. 
Shortly after expanding their cover- 
age to certain areas in California, 
this company too ceased to write for- 
est fire insurance. The reason given 
was lack of acceptance by forest own- 
ers. Currently, in the eastern United 
States, this type of insurance is of- 
lered to forest owners by the Forest 
Insurance Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Now, at last, a mutual insurance 
company has brought forest fire in- 
surance coverage to the Pacific 
Northwest. This new program is de- 
signed to meet the wants of the sec- 
ond-growth owner and tree farmer, 
whose holdings promise to become 
a-vital part of the region’s future 
forest economy. 

The potential is there. Holdings 
of from 10 acres to 5,000 acres ac- 
count for 50 per cent of the private- 
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ly owned commercial forest land in 
the Pacific Northwest. Pierce Coun- 
ty, Washington, with 4,400 small 
forest owners, has the largest num- 
ber west of the great plains. Clark, 
Lewis, Skagit, and Snohomish Coun- 
ties are other western Washington 
areas dotted with small ownerships. 

However, even with the woods 
full of potential customers, basic 
problems had to be overcome to in- 
terest the landowners in insuring 
their second growth timber. To 
avoid the feeling that an insurance 


company knows too little about for- 
estry to properly write coverage, the 
talents and experience of top north- 
west foresters, including Charles 
Cowan, former manager of the 
Washington Forest Protection Asso- 
ciation, went into the setting up of 
this new program. A firm of con- 
sulting foresters, Greenacres, inc., of 
Seattle, has been retained to carry 
out the highly technical aspects of 
rating and evaluating potential in- 
surable risks. Greenacres manager 
(Turn to page 40) 


A Bold Step Forward 


By RICHARD PARDO 
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Presence of a railroad will add to the base rate of an insured property 


If gated and locked private road through stand will not affect base rate 
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Running water, be it small stream or flooding river, constantly wears away the earth’s surface and pushes solid particles to sea, 


What Can We Do Abou 


By HOWARD MENDENHALL 


HE severity of tomorrow’s water 

problems depends upon today’s 
action. If we continue crisis-to-crisis 
planning and development, we will 
continue to have a patchwork of dis- 
connected, unrelated water develop- 
ments. Looking back into many 
watersheds, we can see the “what 
might have been.” How much long- 
er can we afford the luxury of short- 
range water planning? How much 
longer can we afford to build single- 
purpose impoundments that have to 
be justified solely for “flood control,” 
“drinking water,” or “fish and wild- 
life management”? How long can 
we afford to only partially utilize a 
reservoir site because at the time of 
construction only a single purpose 
or a very limited geographical area 
was considered? 

The eastern half of the country can 
no longer be as profligate with its 
water reservoir sites as it once was. 
The water-conscious West can teach 
the East much about multiple use 
of reservoir sites. However, even in 


the West conflicts remain that are 
within the capacity of human minds 
to resolve. 

The need for additional research, 
planning, and co-ordination in the 
field of water development must be 
faced up to and resolved on local, 
state, and national levels. We can no 
longer ignore or push under the car- 
pet inter-agency disputes and juris- 
dictional wrangles if they impede 
progress in rational watershed devel- 
opment. We sorely need a national 
set, flexible yet firm, of “guiding 
principles” to make up a sound long- 
range water development program. 

California and Ohio are two states 
that have taken some effective action 
on their internal water problems. 
But, at the Interstate Conference on 
Water Problems, conducted last 
spring by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, it was vividly pointed out 
that many states had allowed their 
water agencies to become so ineffec- 
tual that initiative in water devel- 
opment was going by default to the 


federal government. Abel Wollman 
cited some of the causes of this and 
the disastrous effects that could ac 
crue by over-dependence on a single 
centralized water agency. He also 
pointed out that the poor water serv- 
ice in many of the major cities of the 
world was directly traceable to na 
tionalization of water distribution 
facilities. 

Local, state, and private initiative 
is the apparent answer to getting the 
job done. But sometimes the job is 
too big, if done properly, to be ac 
complished solely by a local, state, 
or private concern. Sometimes 4 
little boost is needed to encourage 
and make possible a worthwhile de 
velopment. Perhaps a story of local 
endeavor to work out a “local” we 
ter problem will illustrate the point. 

The story starts in 1954 in the 
headwaters of the Big Muddy Rivet 
(a tributary of the Mississippi) 
where there was and still is extreme 
ly high unemployment. Two severt 
economic blows, both involving the 
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lack of water, were dealt in rapid 
succession. 

Blow number one was that a large 
national coal-using industry, which 
would have employed 2,500 men, 
failed to locate in the area because 
of no firm supply of cooling and 
process water. The company was so 
interested in the coal, labor, and 
transportation facilities of the area 
that they had their engineers inves- 
tigate the proposed Rend Lake dam 
site on the Big Muddy River. How- 
ever, because of the time factors in- 
volved, they were unable to recom- 
mend locating in the area. 

Blow number two was the drying 
up of almost all of the area’s water 
supply reservoirs in the summer of 
1954 at the culmination of a three- 
year drought. Every city and village 
In the area was faced with an agon- 
izing appraisal of its water sources. 
light restrictions, emergency pipe 
lines, railroad tank cars, and trucks 
solved the immediate problems. But 
thinking town leaders saw first-hand 
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the terrific toll that siltation had 
taken. Over the years, reservoir ca- 
pacities had been shrinking while 
water consumption had been grow- 
ing. 

Alarmed citizens, when aware of 
the possibilities of damming up the 
Big Muddy River in the vicinity of 
the ghost mining town of Rend City, 
quickly formed the Rend Lake As- 
sociation to do it. The 4,000-mem- 
ber organization found out that 
even though they were incorporated, 
they had no power to act. 

Therefore, in January, 1955 they 
conducted an election to create the 


two-county Rend Lake Conservancy 
District. It had authority to develop 
water resources, limited taxing and 
bonding powers, the right of emi- 
nent domain, and the authority to 
enter into agreements with other 
units of government. 

At the request of the six citizen 
trustees, the State Legislature appro- 
priated funds to the Illinois Division 
of Waterways to make a detailed 
engineering study of the Rend Lake 
site. The Illinois Public Health De- 
partment investigated the multiple 
community water supply potential. 

(Turn to page 57) 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


in Washington. 


Anchors Aweigh! 


The U.S. Navy Band Orchestra and the “Sea Chanters” 
will participate in the official “unveiling” of the Water 
Conservation Stamp at the Seventh National Watershed 
Congress the morning of April 18 at the Statler Hilton Hotel 





Postmaster General Summerfield will make the official 
presentation of the four-cent commemorative stamp. On 
hand will be Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. Donald Wil- 
liams, Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service, will 
be keynote speaker at a special Water Resources Stamp 
Luncheon following the morning ceremony. Other partici- 
pants in the three-day conclave include two governors, and 
the heads of numerous national and state conservation or- 
ganizations. (See AMERICAN Forests, January) 


Copies of the official first day envelope for the stamp may 
be obtained by writing the Washington Press, 43 William 
Street, Newark 2, New Jersey, at the following costs pre- 
paid: Two envelopes, 21 cents; four envelopes 35 cents; 
10 for 75 cents; and 20 for $1.35. 


A special Watershed Congress Stamp Committee consists 
of: James B. Craig, Chairman; Alvin C. Watson, Donald 
W. Van Tuyl, Joseph W. Penfold, Harper Simms, Harry E. 
Radcliffe, E. Budd Marter, and Daniel A. Poole. 
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EDICATED to the Education of 
Man in the Stewardship of the 
Natural Resources Entrusted to Us 
All by Our Creator.” 
This—on a bronze plaque. 
In a nutshell, these words repre- 
sent the partnership of conservation 
and religion as symbolized by the 
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Hf new Ghost Ranch Museum fourteen 


rad 


miles north of Abiquiu on U. S. 84 
'; in northern New Mexico. It was 
tf presented by the Charles Lathrop 


we 
at Pack Forestry Foundation to the 
P : Board of Christian Education of the 


&, 


i 

J agi " ‘ : , 

‘ United Presbyterian Church in the 
' U.S. A. on July 11, 1959, and is now 
® open to the public seven days a 
3 week. It is the final major gesture to- 
a wards making Americans conserva- 
f tion-conscious which this nearly ex- 
& 

% 

bid 


hausted foundation has made to our 


ee |. 


country. 


iL “This is a museum of creation,” 
as Fe. says Arthur N. Pack, foundation 
q fe president and son of the founder. 

: “ Ghost Ranch is a sprawling range- 


land of 22,000 acres at 6300 feet alti- 
Mountain lion comes to tude amid pinon and juniper 62 
the wire to greet visitors jp jles northwest of Santa Fe in the 
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AND BEAUTY 


By HIRAM L. and ANNETTE R. PARENT 





historic Chama Valley. The ranch 
was a personal gift of Arthur and 


Carr, the museum’s director and 
a life-long authority on these fur- 
Phoebe Pack to the church for bearing animals, says, “Next to peo- 
religious educational use some four ple, I like beavers best! Beavers tell 
years ago. The ranch is a game pre- the whole story of conservation. 
serve and has no cattle on it, in an They are experts in the wise utiliza- 
attempt to restore it to the grassland tion of what nature places at their 
condition of many years ago. The disposal—and set a fine example fon 
museum is the brainchild of the us humans.” 

creative genius of educator and re- In accordance with his interest in 
source conservationist William H. beavers, Mr. Carr has donated the 
Carr. As educational director of the extensive private collection of filty 
foundation and assistant to the prints and 3000 documents which he 
president, he conceived the idea ol has accumulated through the years. 
an institution which would pri- They illustrate graphically and in 
marily serve the local scene, which detail what the beaver makes — his 
has hitherto had scant opportunity canals, houses, tree cuttings, large 
to absorb the prmciples of conserva- and supporting dams, plus his phys- 
tion, and yet at the same time would ical characteristics, his life habits, 
reach out to a wider public. The his fur, and his role in history. 
museum aims to teach natural his- “Beavers stored soil,” says Mr. 
tory and conservation in terms of Carr. “They checked erosion, built 
the past, the present, and the future. humus, attracted all manner of wild- 
What it lacks in quantity, it more life to the lakes they built, and were 



























































than makes up in quality. The main indefatigable workers in the preser- 
R building is small because most of vation of the productivity of the 
: the display is outdoors. land in which they resided.” 

9 _ Focal point of the entire exhibit Along the Chama River, which 
" is a unique beaver display. As Mr. feeds into the Rio Grande thirty- 

















Animal pit with its penthouse and the drop tower at entrance to outdoor exhibits 
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Fossil bones of earliest known dinosaur, 
Coelophysis, and those of a Phytosaur, 
were found three miles from museum 


eight miles below the museum, these 
tireless mammals since time im- 
memorial built dams across every 
inlet, creek, or rivulet, sometimes as 
many as seven supporting structures 
behind the main dam. When their 
fur became the most popular ma- 
terial for hats, trappers cleaned them 
out by the hundreds of thousands. 
Sixty thousand beaver pelts passed 
through the adobe hamlet of Abi- 
quiu in 1822 on their way to the 


hungry world hat market. These 
skins brought $150,000 to traders 
and trappers there in 1830. And 


those were dollars in those days. 

While the followers of fashion en- 
joyed their sartorial elegance, the 
land was stripped of one of its 
staunchest allies. Following the trap- 
pers came the ranchers and over- 
grazing to finish the damage. Today, 
the live specimen is almost extinct 
in the once-lush valley, and the riv- 
er runs red with the fast-vanishing 
topsoil which washes unimpeded 
down the once-protected slopes. Eco- 
nomic progress has bypassed the 
Chama Valley which was so rich in 
natural wealth. The use of Oriental 
silk instead of beaver is credited 
with saving the handful of remain- 
ing animals from utter oblivion. If 
this single interesting fact can cause 
visitors to stop and think, the mu- 
seum will have fulfilled its purpose. 
However, many other exhibits con 
tribute to painting the many-faceted 
conservation picture. 

The surprise package and one 
that is also indigenous to the area is 
an exhibit of Coelophysis, the oldest 
known dinosaur. The only site in 
the world to have yielded complete 
fossilized skeletons of the Coelophy- 
sis is located at the base of the cliffs 
on Ghost Ranch three miles from the 
museum. The resting place of this 
diminutive dinosaur was discovered 
by an expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History led by 
Dr. Edwin Colbert in 1947. When 
Mr. Carr decided he wanted to have 
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Little Chief Runing Bear receives morn- 
ing handout from museum attendant 


the Coelophysis as a feature of the 
indoor exhibit, he contacted the mu- 
seum authorities in New York and 
asked if the Ghost Ranch Museum 
might have one of the thirty “blocks” 
of stone containing the fossils which 
had been shipped east. His request 
was quickly granted and the museum 
received the initial 1200-pound plas- 
ter-encased “block” to be taken from 
the site. An expert paleontologist 
was hired to relief the bones out of 
the block to make up the display. 
The Coelophysis came home after a 
journey of 5000 miles to lie in state 
in his own environs. 

Contrary to expectations, the ex- 






















Visitors to outdoor exhibits may see a 
wildcat in his penthouse, basking in sun 


posed bones are of a birdlike crea- 
ture barely six feet high. This 
creature roamed the earth 200 mil- 
lion years ago, many eons before the 
gigantic Tyrranosaurus Rex and 
Brontosaurus with which the public 
is more familiar, thanks to comic 
strips, horror movies, oil company 
advertisements, and excellent mu- 
seum displays. The amount of time 
that lapsed between these early 
modestly-proportioned dinosaurs and 
their huge successors is dramatically 
emphasized through the popular 
“Walk Up Through the Ages.” The 
visitor symbolically climbs through 
one hundred and thirty million years 


The primary aim of Ghost Ranch, a sprawling rangeland of 20,000 acres at 6300 feet 


elevation, is to teach natural history and conservation in terms of past, present, future 


of time. On each of the series of five 
steps an elbow telescope focuses on 
a particular geologic strata of the 
spectacular multi-colored cliffs which 
face the museum across the range a 
mile and a half away. Labels delin. 
eate the characteristics of the rock 
at the different levels. The Coelo. 
physis was found in the Chinle or 
bottom layer at the base of the cliffs, 
Separated from it by hundreds of 
feet of elevation and a hundred and 
twenty million years of age is the 
Morrison formation in which in 
other areas of the country were 
found the fossilized bones of the 
better-known prehistoric monsters, 
With contemporary placing of pre. 
mium on size, it is interesting to note 
that in geologic terms, it was the 
little fellow who came first! 

On the platform at the top, an 
accurately reproduced relief map 
representing about five by two and 
a half miles of the surrounding ter- 
rain is followed by one final exhibit. 
Instead of a telescope, a mirror con- 
fronts the visitor. A label asks the 
succinct question: “The highest 
form of life?” 

The native flora and fauna form 
a major part of this nature museum. 
Inside the building, whose attractive 
H-shaped design was originated by 
Mr. Carr, are the local snakes, toads, 
lizards, frogs, ground squirrels, and 
insects. Outside in a series of pastel. 
painted animal pits are prairie dogs, 
skunks, porcupines, badgers, a black 
bear cub dubbed “Chief Running 
Bear,” a bobcat, a mountain lion, 
and a coyote. One of the largest re 
maining prairie dog villages in 
America lies on the range within a 
couple of miles of the museum 
However, those on display were 
brought, as were all the other ani 
mals, from the famed Arizona-Sono- 
ra Desert Museum outside Tucson. 

A walk-in bird cage allows people 
to mingle without intervening bats 
or wire with the ravens, pifon 
jays, and magpies which fly freely 
and noisily inside. One raven, the 
gift of a local small boy, somehow 
worked loose the handle of a watet 
faucet. It was seen in his beak. But 
it has never been seen since, so suc 
cessfully did the busybody feathered 
creature hide it. It seems that vis 
tors had better not drop anything 
that the bird can lift. It might dit 
appear permanently! 

Nature trails, long and short, with 
samples of the shrubs, cacti, and 
flowering plants of the region lead 
off from the museum across the plaia 
toward the cliffs. 

(Turn to page 54) 
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By WELDON F. HEALD 


E AMERICANS ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves. 

We are without doubt the messi- 
est people in the world. As we surge 
forward with unprecedented growth 
and unparalleled technological prog- 
ress, we are leaving behind an ap- 
palling trail of rubbish, litter, junk, 
and just plain filth. Our cities are 
crammed with it; our highways are 
lined with it; even our magnificent 
recreational areas are becoming 
choked with it. From Atlantic to 
Pacific we wallow in the accumulated 
waste and offscourings of a_profli- 
gate civilization. 

Most of us are inured to the situ- 
ation as being an inevitable part of 
modern life. However, some of our 
more socially-conscious citizens have 
gotten anti-litter laws passed and 
warning signs put up along the main 
routes of travel. They hope that 
eventually an educational campaign 
may wake up the public to the un- 
sightly mess it is making. But the 
total results to date are far from en- 
couraging. 

For example, last summer more 
than two tons of discarded cans, 
hundreds of pounds of broken glass, 
and countless heaps of garbage, pa- 
per, and cast-off clothes were cleaned 
up in one small California area. 
Was it on a major traffic artery used 
by thousands of travelers? Not at 
all. This unlovely clutter was found 
in a roadless wilderness. These were 
the leavings of outdoors enthusiasts 
and nature lovers along the thirteen- 
mile trail to the top of the state’s 
highest peak, Mount Whitney. And 
it took 30 people nine days to get 
rid of the culch! 

The project was the first outdoor 
house-cleaning job staged by the 
newly formed Anti-Litter Commit- 
tee of the Sierra Club’s Angeles 
Chapter. With 14,600 members and 
chapters throughout California, as 
well as in several other states, the 
club is the largest hiking, climbing, 
and conservation organization in the 

(Turn to page 52) 
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During heavy winters, deer and elk re- 
sort to eating aspen bark to survive 
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F all the trees of Europe and 

America, none have such roman- 
tic and picturesque legends sur- 
rounding their past as does the 
quaking aspen. 

Trembling aspen or quaking as- 
pen, part of the willow family, 
abounds prolifically in the United 
States. In fact, it grows as far north 
as the Yukon Valley bordering the 
Arctic Circle and as far south as 
Mexico. It is one of the few trans- 
continental trees from Maine to 
California, though only a small tree 
in the eastern states. 


By RICHARD and IRENE BIDDLE 


In the West, it will grow to 90 
feet on favored, sunny hillsides. A 
vacationing camper has as his con- 
stant companion the rustling, whisp- 
ering aspen in the high, cool places 
close to rushing waters. The straight 
trunk of the aspen with smooth, 
sometimes white bark is a color note 
as vivid as the northland’s birch. It 
often grows in huge groves, or it 
may be found as only a sprinkling 
of a few trees to break the monotony 
of the vast dark coniferous forests. 

Devastating fires can quickly mow 
down a grove of aspen. However, 


Aspen grow at high elevations, such as Lily Lake, since they can endure rarified air 
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this may be the chief factor in the 
abundant stands of aspen grové 
later, because this tree recovet 
quickly after a fire. The seeds 
thrive in mineral soil such as may 
be laid bare after the humus is dé 
stroyed by fire. Wherever water # 
available, millions of seedlings will 
spring up on burned-over lands, @ 
miracle of the battle of nature 
survive. Frequently the roots will 
send up thousands of suckers aftera 
fire, thus re-establishing themselves 
Ecologically, the evergreen is called 
climax vegetation, and eventually it 
will replace the aspen which servé 
as cover and protection for young 
conifers. 

In earliest spring, each female tree 
will be covered with wind-pollinated 
flowers which, when turned to seeds 
are carried everywhere by the slight 
est breeze pushing the fluffy do 
surrounding the seed. Some treé 
will have an abundance of seed witlt 
out a viable embryo which rendet 
the seed impotent, possibly natures 
remarkable check and balance sy& 
tem trying to cut down on an over 
abundance of seedlings which might 
starve for the lack of nutrition ima 
limited area. 

The light green of the aspems 
early leaves is noted and admired 
with the blooms. But the real ap 
preciation of aspen comes afte 

(Turn to page 44) 
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ON P. Johnston of Wake Forest, 
North Carolina, was re-elected 
president of The American Forestry 
Association for his ninth consecutive 
term at a meeting of the full board 
in Washington on February 19. 

At the invitation of the board, 
Conrad L. Wirth, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, gave an off-the- 
record report on Mission ’66 and 
other problems presently confront- 
ing the National Park Service. A 
similar report will be heard by the 
board in June from Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle, Chief of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, on his organization’s Program 
for the National Forests. 

After a complete review of the 
association’s 30-year-old Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness program, which 
last year topped all previous records, 
and a complete re-examination of 
the history of the so-called Wilder- 
ness Bill now being considered by 
the appropriate Senate committee, 
the full board strongly recommended 
that Congress postpone any action 
on the measure in the public inter- 
est until the nation has had an op- 
portunity to examine the report of 
the President’s Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission due 
in September, 1961. 

In a resolution that was unani- 
mously adopted by the board, it 
said: 

Be It Resolved, that any sound 

concept of administration of pub- 

lic wilderness areas should be 
based on factual information, and 
inasmuch as the, President’s Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission is making a detailed 
study of recreation conditions 
throughout the country with a re- 
port due in September, 1961, we 
believe it would be in the best in- 
terests of all the people of this na- 
tion who are concerned with this 
important problem that no special 





Johnston Re-elected AFA President 


Board urges Congress to hold up Wilderness Bill enactment pending outcome of ORRRC 
Study in 1961; ORRRC urged to make strong policy recommendations pertaining to 

areas of recreational responsibility; Report by Parks director heard; Full support voted 
for proposed Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Bill covering the national forests 


legislation be considered until 
such time as the commission’s re- 
port is completed and available 
for study. Present administration 
by the public agencies is at a high 
level and there is no emergency 
calling for hurried action that 
might be premature or ill-advised. 
Therefore, in order to have full 
factual information of value, the 

Outdoor Recreation Resources 

Review Commission should bring 

forth specific recommendations in- 

cluding definitions of the various 
classes of recreation responsibili- 
ties at all levels of government. 

While the board said it did not 
presently know the type of report 
the President’s commission will 
make, it felt strongly that an effort 
must be made to define recreation 
policy and areas of responsibility in 
order to preclude the possibility of 
misunderstanding between agencies 
that might react adversely to the 
public interest. 

In another action, the board 
unanimously threw its full support 
behind the proposed Department of 
Agriculture bill that would legalize 
the multiple use-and sustained yield 
programs now being administered 
on the national forests. The bill, 
the first major legislation affecting 
the forests for nearly 63 years, 
would: 1) Direct that the national 
forests be administered for sustained 
yield of their several products and 
services; 2) Direct that they be de- 
veloped under multiple-use princi- 
ples, and declare a congressional 
policy that they are established and 
shall be administered for watershed, 
timber, range, outdoor recreation, 
and fish and wildlife values; 3) Au- 
thorize co-operation with other 
groups in national forest develop- 
ment. 

Up to this time, the national for- 
ests have been managed under the 
Act of June 4, 1897, which reads: 


-words “timber” and “water’’ first. 













“No public forest reservation shall 
be established, except to improve 
and protect the forest within the 
reservation, or for the purpose of 
securing favorable conditions of wa 
ter flows, and to furnish a continw 
ous supply of timber for the use and 
necessities of citizens of the United 
States.” 

In short, whereas the act previ | 
ously called for timber and water 
management, the new bill would 
legalize management already being 
carried on under the secretary’s reg 
ulations concerning outdoor recrea | 
tion and other multiple use values. 

Some discussion arose within the 
board on priority listing of uses as 
set forth specifically in the proposed 
bill which reads that it shall be the 
policy of the Congress “that the na 
tional forests are established and 
shall be administered for outdoor 
recreation, range, timber, watershed, 
and wildlife and fish purposes.” 
However, staff members explained 
that the listing was purely alphabeti- 
cal in nature and had no connection 
with so-called priorities. If that be 
true, why is “fish” last and why is the 
word “outdoor” placed before “rec 
reation,” one member asked. Others 
said they would prefer to see the 







































































In other actions, the board au- 
thorized a grant to bring outstand- 
ing foreign foresters to the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress this sum 
mer at Seattle, authorized depart 
ment heads in the association to at- 
tend the congress, and approved 
further expenditures for properly 
welcoming visiting dignitaries, such 
ceremonies to be worked out in con 
junction with the Society of Amer 
can Foresters. 

The board further approved an 
appropriation for a pilot study t 
determine how a conservation kit 
for teachers and school children can 

(Turn to page 61) 
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Mr. Ovid Butler, right, and Col. W. B. 
Greeley stood shoulder to shoulder in 
opposing federal forestry regulation. 


VID Butler, Executive Director 

and Editor of The American 
Forestry Association for more than a 
quarter of a century from 1922 to 
1948 died on February 20 at George 
Washington University Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., following a 
stroke. He was 79 years old. 

In the field of public education in 
forestry, Mr. Butler stood alone, ac- 
cording to colleagues. Writing in 
the May, 1950, issue of AMERICAN 
Forests, Henry Clepper, executive 
secretary of the Society of American 
Foresters, called Mr. Butler one of 
the 10 most influential men in 
American forestry history. “As much 
as any man of our time, he helped to 
make conservation a household 
word and forestry a familiar con- 
cept,” Mr. Clepper said. 

Mr. Butler was born in Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, on July 14, 1880, the 
son of Scot and Julia (Dunn) But- 
ler. A grandson of the founder of 
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OVID BUTLER 





Pioneer in 


Forest Education 


Butler University in Indianapolis, 
Mr. Butler received his A.B. degree 
from that institution in 1902. From 
1903 to 1905 he worked as a reporter 
on both the Indianapolis Journai 
and the Indianapolis News. Accord- 
ing to newspaper colleagues, he had a 
promising future as a journalist. He 
was fond of recalling that on one 
occasion, due to the press of the 
crowd, he had to make notes on an 
address by William Jennings Bryan 
while lying on his stomach under 
the speakers’ platform. 

However, just as space explora- 
tion is exerting appeal for alert 
young men of today, Mr. Butler be- 
came interested in a new scientific 
development of his young manhood 
—something called “forestry.” The 
year 1905 found him enrolling in 
the Yale School of Forestry. Obtain- 
ing his Master of Forestry degree in 
1907, he went to work for the Unit- 
ed States Forest Service as a forest 
assistant on the Boise National For- 
est. In 1910 he was transferred to 
Missoula, Montana, arriving just in 
time for the worst fire season that 
area had ever endured—an experi- 
ence that developed in him a life- 
long hatred of forest destruction. 

Mr. Butler spent part of 1914 and 
all of 1915 in directing a study of 
lumber distribution for the Forest 
Service. His final report, “Distribu- 
tion of Softwood Lumber in the 
Middle West,” was the most com- 
prehensive analysis of the distribu- 
tion of lumber from the mill to the 
ultimate consumer ever made up to 
that time, and it drew the young 
forester to the attention of many 
leading businessmen in the nation. 

Following service in Albuquerque, 
Mr. Butler was transferred to the 
Forest Products Laboratory upon 
the outbreak of World War I; he 
served as assistant director from 
1916 until 1922. 

One thing that set Mr. Butler 
apart from many of his forestry col- 
leagues of this early period was his 
ability to gather facts and write 
them intelligently in a manner lay- 


men could understand. Noting his 
aptitude in this respect, The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association drew the 
young forester to Washington, D. C. 
in 1922 as its chief forester and the 
following year made him executive 
director and editor. 

Mr. Butler’s leadership in the as- 
sociation was marked by many con- 
servation milestones. The following 
are some of the most noteworthy: 

1) Beginning in the 1920's, he 
threw the whole weight of the asso- 
ciation behind the program to 
achieve improved federal-state co- 
operation in forestry, a campaign 
that was fulfilled with enactment of 
the Clarke-McNary Act. 

2) When western stockmen sought 
vested rights on national forest graz- 
ing lands, Mr. Butler personally led 
the fight to defeat the vehicle by 
which they hoped to achieve that 
end—the notorious Stanfield Bill. 
To defeat this measure, Mr. Butler 
travelled widely in the country, 
wrote a series of powerful editorials, 
and successfully defended his posi- 
tion when called up on the Hill be- 
fore an unfriendly Senate commit- 
tee. 

3) Mr. Butler vigorously opposed 
federal forestry regulation, and split 
with Mr. Pinchot on the issue. In 
Butler’s judgment, the regulation 
a) wouldn’t work, and b) was a 
proposal that transcended the bounds 
of forestry per se and was contrary 
to our way of life. 

4) In the late 1920's, he conceived 
the idea of an intimate, hard-hitting 
attack on the southern custom of 
woods burning and raised $150,000 
to translate his plan into action. 
Utilizing for the first time in for- 
estry the full power of visual educa- 
tion, Mr. Butler sent special cara- 
vans deep into Dixie to preach the 
importance of forest conservation at 
every crossroad. 

5) In the mid 1940’s, Mr. Butler 
launched a nationwide. fact-finding 
survey to reveal to the American 
people the condition of their forest 

(Turn to page 61) 
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Scattered throughout the forest are red spruce. Some are 
50 inches tall, although most are considerably smaller 


A FOREST 
RECOVERS 


By RICHARD G. SMITH 


The mature growth in this region is 
predominantly a spruce-fir complex 





DOZEN years have elapsed since 
Mount Desert Island, Maine, 
suffered the destruction of a forest 
fire of major proportions for an east- 
ern state. During these twelve years, 
regrowth has progressed at a rate 
which delights the resident, and to 
a point where many visitors are un- 
aware that anything has happened. 
Mount Desert Island, located at 
the northern end of the Gulf of 
Maine, comprises an area of approx- 
imately 100 square miles, of which 
about 30,000 acres lie in Acadia Na- 
tional Park. The island, connected 
to the mainland by a stationary 
bridge less than 100 yards long, is 
formed by Frenchman Bay on the 
east and Blue Hill Bay on the west. 
Mount Desert Island consists of 
four political subdivisions or towns, 
all within Hancock County, of which 
the township and village of Bar Har- 
bor are probably the best known. 
The other three townships are 
Mount Desert, Southwest Harbor, 
and Tremont, each of which has sev- 
eral villages within its limits. The 
island comprises a roughly circular 
area except on the south side, where 
Somes Sound, a fiord, nearly sepa- 
rates it into two islands. Locally, the 
areas lying on either side of Somes 


consists mainly of the area of moun- 
tains, south to the coast on the East- 
ern Side, and part of the mountain- 
ous area and part of the shoreline 
on the Western Side. 

In the fall of 1947, following an 
exceptionally dry summer, a fire 
broke out near the village of Hulls 
Cove, approximately five miles north 
of Bar Harbor. The activities of this 
fire were well documented, and the 
reader wishing more detail can find 
ample material in the journals for 
October, 1947, under what became 
known as the Bar Harbor Fire. By 
the time it was declared officially 
out, nearly a month after its origin, 
the fire had consumed some 18,000 
acres of various types of forest, farm- 
land, and residential areas. Of this 
amount, approximately 10,000 acres 
were within the confines of Acadia 
National Park. It is the purpose of 
this article to observe some of the 
changes wrought by twelve years of 
natural reforestation on some of the 
burned areas, and to compare these 
with adjacent areas having escaped 
the conflagration. 

Before the fire, large portions of 
the area later burned were forested 
with relatively mature stands of spe- 
cies of trees now found in contigu- 


Sound are called the Eastern Side 
and the Western Side. 
Physically, Mount Desert Island 


ous areas. In this region, the mature 
forest growth, perhaps the climax 
forest, consists of spruce-fir complex. 
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consists of several types of areas. The 
northern part of the island features 
low, rounded hills, separated by 
many poorly drained areas, and is, 
for the most part, privately owned. 
Through the center of the island, 
trending in a northeast to southwest 
direction, lies the Mount Desert 
Range, a granite barrier thoroughly 
dissected by the erosional effects of 
running water and later by extensive 
continental glaciation. The result is 
a range of low mountains so deeply 
notched that it no longer retains its 
identity as a range, but appears as a 
series of north-south trending ridges. 
On the Eastern Side the slopes of 
this range of low mountains follow 
southward to the sea where some are 
truncated, forming some of the out- 
standing features of the rugged 
shore. On the Western Side the 
mountain slopes do not reach to the 
coast; here the shoreline is relatively 
low, and many poorly drained areas 
can be found. Acadia National Park 


Represented in this group are the 
red spruce and the white spruce. Of 
these two, the red spruce is the more 
common except in the areas immedi- 
ately adjacent to the shore, where 
the white spruce may locally become 
the dominant species. Also repre- 
sented in this forest is the balsam 
fir in greater or lesser amounts in 
local areas. The pines are represent- 
ed here in lesser numbers; however, 
numerous examples of white pine 
and pitch pine may be found. Less 
common are examples of red pine, 
and rarely a specimen of jack pine 
can be located. 
Damp areas are 


inhabited by 
northern white cedar, eastern hem- 


lock, American black 
spruce. 

From the examples cited, it can be 
seen that a mature forest in this 
area consists primarily of coniferous 
species, containing mainly red and 
white spruce. When one of these 
mature areas becomes disturbed 


larch, and 
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Many conifers are represented on the island. They are particularly noticeable along 


Ocean Drive near Sand Beach and the southern limit of the burn near Otter Point 


through the action of the wind blow- 
ing down one or more large trees, 
by the activities of man and his 
machines, or by fire resulting from 
natural or man-inflicted causes, a 
striking transformation of the forest 
species represented takes place. The 
area where the disturbance takes 
place abounds with many species of 
trees of which most, if not all, are 
hardwoods. 

Before an attempt is made to de- 
scribe this transformation from con- 
ifers to hardwoods, it might be well 
to examine some of the results of a 
forest fire of the severity of the Bar 
Harbor fire of 1947. 

Much of the area burned during 
this fire overlies a highly jointed 
granite bedrock, covered in the low- 
er valleys by amounts of glacial de- 
bris varying from several to several 
tens of feet in thickness. The slopes 
and rounded ridges of the moun- 
tains are relatively free from this 
mantle, and consist of barren gran- 
ite. 

Covering the skin of glacial debris 
in the unburned spruce-fir forest can 
be found a layer of organic and min- 
eral soil varying in thickness from 
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a few inches to more than a foot. 
Where the fire was of sufficient in- 
tensity, much of this organic cover 
burned, leaving only the mineral 
sand. The fine-to-medium-grained 
sand erodes very rapidly from run- 
ning water, especially on the steep, 
smooth slopes found under much of 
the burned area. Along the side 
slopes and rounded ridges of the low 
mountains, hikers frequently find 
burned snags, or stumps where the 
snags have been cut, with sprawling 
roots spreading over the rock surface 
frequently suspended a foot or more 
above the bedrock. Evidence of this 
sort indicates that in local areas 
more than a foot of soil may have 
eroded following the fire. Some of 
the sand from the steeper slopes col- 
lects in the lower joints in the gran- 
ite, forming a base for the accumu- 
lation of new soil; it is now begin- 
ning to support mosses and some 
flowering plants. 

In these small pockets of sand and 
organic material can be found speci- 
mens of three-toothed cinquefoil, 
mountain sandwort, and _ other 
flowering plants. To the delight of 
the many summer visitors to Acadia 


National Park, one of the more com- 
mon species of plants found in ex. 
posed areas is the blueberry. Grow- 
ing in profusion, and producing im- - 
mense quantities of large, juicy fruit, 
this plant supplements the diet of . 
many campers and furnishes grazing 
material for multitudes of hikers. 

Found among the blueberries, and 
gradually crowding them out of ex. 
istence, many species of _broad- 
leaved plants change the scene from 
one of desolation to one resembling 
a youthful hardwood forest. Within 
the zones where substantial regrowth 
has taken place, several species dom- 
inate the scene, supplemented by 
lesser numbers of several others. 

In many localities a birch-aspen 
complex forms the most common 
grouping of trees. These include the 
gray birch, white birch, quaking as- 
pen, and bigtooth aspen. Within 
this same area, the fire cherry and 
staghorn sumac find room to dot the 
scene with red during much of the 
summer. 


In several areas of the burned for- 
est, regrowth consists primarily of 
red oak, the most common oak 
found anywhere on Mount Desert 
Island and the only one found on 
the Eastern Side. In many of the 
areas where red oaks have repro- 
duced, few other species compete 
with them for space. 

Growing beneath this rather dense 
profusion of hardwoods, the observ- 
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Blueberries grow in profusion and sup- 
plement the diet of hikers and campers 













































































































HE lively Texas Forestry Associ- 

ation has just issued Vol. 1, No. 
1 of a breezy tabloid-size newspaper 
called Texas Forests and Texans 
“printed in Texas on paper made in 
Texas from pine trees grown in Tex- 
as.” Concisely written and well- 
illustrated, this little “newspaper- 
ette’” seems to be part of a trend now 
going on in forest and conservation 
circles. Ed Stout’s Bowaters Tree 
Farmer is another four-page tabloid 
replete with recent news, informa- 
tive editorials, and plenty of photo- 
graphs. More recently, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Devereux Butcher has 
come forth with his National Wild- 
lands News, which is already com- 
manding a_ respectable audience. 
These tabloids have two very fine 
virtues: They are cheap to produce 
and easy to read. And they are a 
welcome addition to the conservation 
communications community. 

” ” . 


SimpsoON TIMBER CoMPANY of Se- 
attle has announced plans for estab- 
lishing a forest products research and 
development laboratory on a ten- 
acre tract in Overlake Park, near 
Bellevue, Washington. Ground- 
breaking will take place this spring 
with operation planned for late fall. 
The laboratory is Simpson’s second 
major building project announced 
for 1960. Construction of an ultra- 
modern sawmill at Shelton, Wash- 
ington, began last month. The new 
building will cover about 20,000 
square feet. The structure will fea- 
ture SIMPSON woods in the form of 
stressed skin plywood panels, folded 
plates, box beams, and plywoods. 


Simpson Research Laboratory 
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Russell Lord, Rex Tugwell, and a 
number of others made a pilgrim- 
age to Warm Springs, Georgia, in 
January to participate in birthday 
ceremonies in honor of the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. The night before 
the group saw Ralph Bellamy play 
FDR in Sunrise at Campobello. The 
next day Mr. Lord, in an address en- 
titled “FDR and Trees,” comment- 
ed, “Conservationists of all sorts are 
likely to be extremely single-minded 
zealots. Some want to preserve noth- 
ing more than wildlife and wilder- 
ness; others see the movement sim- 
ply in terms of timber; still others 
burn most ardently only in crusades 
to net down topsoil on farms and 
ranches and cleanse our streams and 
rivers of silt and filth. From the very 
first, Franklin Roosevelt saw that all 
this was not a maze of separate pro- 
grams, but all one .. .” 
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The Swamp Fox 


The new Swamp Fox, a complete- 
ly amphibious machine, has been 
announced by CONSOLIDATED INDUs- 
TRIES. The Swamp Fox has a double 
hull of fiberglass, is styrene filled be- 
tween the hulls, and has non-foul- 
ing tracks. There is ample space for 
five passengers or one half ton of 
cargo. These engines are avail- 
able: the Ford 6 cylinder industrial 
O.H.V. with automatic transmission, 
Ford 6 cylinder Falcon O.H.V. en- 
gine with automatic transmission, 
and the standard 6 cylinder Stude- 
baker engine with standard trans- 
mission. 

* * * 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COM- 
PANY has introduced its new Inter- 


International Drott T-340 Skid Grapple 


national Drott T-340 skid grapple 
which will handle up to one-half 
cord of pulpwood per pass. This 
two-prong, 48-inch unit has a lift ca- 
pacity of 4,800 pounds; a loading 
height of 9 feet, 10 inches, and a 
forward reach of 7 feet, 4 inches. 
* * * 

Louisiana’s 1000th Tree Farm will 
be dedicated in Mansfield, Louisi- 
ana, this month amid an unparal- 
leled “show of strength” of forest 
industry by the LouIsiANA ForEsTRY 
AssociATION. A one-day festival is 
planned to celebrate the event. 


Prod Liquid Drain Opener 


Prod Liquid Drain Opener works 
quickly to open clogged drains. 
Prod is odorless and will not freeze 
or harden in the drain trap or line. 
Most drain blockages do not occur 
in the drain trap itself but in the 
horizontal line leading from the 
trap to the 4” line in the basement. 
For further information write PRop- 
ucts CHEMICAL Company, 3721 
North Glebe Road, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, or see your local hardware 
dealer. 
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ONLY THE NEW TD-25 GIVES YOU 
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Big power “‘plus” under 
the hood of the new TD-25 
is the new direct-start, 
6-cylinder International 
DT-817 diesel engine. Dual 
valving makes this high- 
torque engine a ‘‘free 
breather’’—provides for 
peak turbocharging effi- 
ciency, to deliver full load 
performance from sea lev- 
el to timberline! 


Dual-protected TD-25 
Dura-Rollers provide the 
thickest-shelled track roller 
design in the crawler in- 
dustry. King-size lube res- 
ervoirs and seal-protecting 
pressure-relief passages 
combine to make Dura- 
Rollers the track rollers 
you can power lubricate 
without affecting seal life 
or efficiency. 
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lo power-shifting 


NEW 230-hp “25” comes standard-equipped 
to make full-load turns; full-speed cycles! 


- steering..Wi 


Here’s how you get full-load turns and full-speed cycles 
from a king-sized crawler—for full profit logging! 

As standard equipment at no extra cost, the new 230-hp 
International TD-25 gives you combined, built-in Planet 
Power-steering and Hi-Lo, on-the-go power shifting! And 
you get this basic, built-in design advantage in your choice 
of torque-converter or synchromesh model! 

With this and all of its other big advantages, the TD-25 
can outearn other big rigs up to 50%-—skidding king-sized 
log loads or benching out skid roads! 


No “dead-track drag” 
No “gear-shift lag’”’ 


Planet Power-steering gives you full-time “live” power and 
traction on both tracks, to make full-load turns—and to 
eliminate load-limiting “dead-track drag” And Hi-Lo on- 
the-go power-shifting instantly matches power to conditions 
to prevent load-losing “gear-shift lag’ 

Hi-Lo power-shifting makes the TD-25 the industry’s 
only 4-speed torque-converter crawler and the only one 
with load-matching efficiency-range control. In the synchro- 
mesh transmission “25?” the Hi-Lo planetary system gives 
eight speeds forward and reverse. Either model gives you 
cycle-speeding, up-or-down, on-the-go power-shifting with 
“finger-tip” ease! 


Power-shift and power-steer the new “25” with king-sized 
loads—around curves, upgrade, anywhere. Prove what it 
means to command full-time, full-load ability to outearn 
clutch-steered king-sized crawlers, up to 50%. Measure all 
the “25’s” standard equipment extra value features! See 
your International Construction Equipment Distributor for 
a demonstration! 


Even though “‘out-rated’”’ 105-hp by a e lnternational 4 


clutch-steered king-sized competitor, this ' ie 
nimble TD-25 proved able to outwork “the : 
big one’’—benching Oregon skid-roads! Rea- Fe wrreananonas 


WARVESTER 


sons: the "25 moves faster, forward and Loupment 


ly: ) 


reverse—turns quicker, keeps the full load 


on the move—does no “bank-nosing” or 
inenl ‘ > i . ichi he i 1, Minoi 
slueing! Simply shift the ‘25’s’” bank-side International Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago inois 
. A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crowler and Wheel Tractors... Self-Propelle 
track to high range, the other to low—for Scrapers and Bottom-Dump Wagons... Crawler and Rubber-Tired Loaders... Off- 


slo e-hu i bi H l Highway Haulers... Diesel and Carbureted Engines ... Motor Trucks... Farm Tractors 
Pp gging, full-bite benching! cal Gnas 
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Forest highways cross and recross the great mountain ranges of the West—the Rockies, the Cascades, and the Sier 


By LAURENCE I. HEWES 


Former Chief, Western Headquarters 
Public Roads Administration 


NCE I took a Congressman to 
= a forest highway building in 
Wyoming. One could see his bewil- 
derment. It was early November and 
raining. Far down in a gulch “bull- 
dozers” were spreading earth over a 
long culvert. Trucks backed up 
throug... the mud to the power shov- 
el. Nonchalantly, that master of 
levers—the shovel runner—nudged a 
huge wet boulder off the high bank 
into his dipper, swung it to the wait- 
ing truck that jumped under the 
sudden impact. With a starting roar 
out went the load to the “fill” in a 
sharp side canyon. It is on a steep 
mountain slope where one huge rock 
wouldn’t “catch.” So it bounded 
from ledge to ledge, hundreds of 
feet below. “This looks almost hope- 
less,” said my visitor, pointing to the 
medley of partly finished operations. 
“How will that mass of rocks as big 
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as trunks ever make a smooth road? 
Where is all this water going to be 
let out? Won’t that mountain keep 
right on slipping down? Will that 
retaining wall support a road along 
this cliff?” 

The superintendent smiled. “We'll 
drive you over a smooth finished 
grade here within six months, sir. 
Just so the weather is with us.” 

There indeed comes a day when 
the last surface finish is on—the car- 
pet of asphalt with hard rock chips. 
Then the “cleanup.” All the slopes 
are trimmed —all the stumps and 
roots are burned. Traffic goes 
through smoothly, at almost any 
speed. “What a nice place they 
found to put the road,” said the mid- 
dle-aged city woman as she drove 
over a new graded road near Su- 
perior in Arizona. The Resident En- 
gineer looked at her—that grade had 


been necessary in spite of all the 
alternates, and all his efforts to re 
duce its cost had figured $150,000 
for less than a mile! 

On finished forest highways you 
will observe the latest designs to 
eliminate unsightly scars and to re 
duce destructive erosion of exc 
vated slopes. The Forest Service is 
diligent in preserving scenic timber 
along these highways. They permit 
no clear cutting, only strictly con 
trolled selective cuttings so that your 
trip is always through pleasant 
frontage. 

Years ago when forest highway 
construction began, western condi: 
tions of travel were among the 
world’s worst. It was difficult every: 
where, and through many national 
forests it was impossible. Along the 
Oregon coast a forest road was a 
tually missing—a road to take trafic 
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off the beach north of Waldport. At 
that point, incoming Pacific tides 
sometimes caught hopelessly strand- 
ed cars. Even in 1921 motorcars 
were exploring out-of-the-way places. 
One automobile came just ahead of 
me to this Oregon beach over a nar- 
row plank trestle. When the wife 
of the driver refused the hazard and 
started walking, her anxious hus- 
band, turning around to see how she 
“was making it,” wrecked the car. 
The road that now replaces this haz- 
ard is a splendid modern forest high- 
way. 

The Mt. Hood National Forest in 
Oregon is on the south bank of the 
great Columbia River. Thirty years 
ago there was no road up this scenic 
river. Then the state highway de- 
partment literally “hung” one along 
the basaltic cliffs. Today there’s a 
forest highway section through here, 
and it’s part of a splendid interstate 
highway. It includes the famous 
“Tooth Rock Tunnel” with its 
warped masonry arched portal. This 
tunnel runs through a giant piece 
of mountain fallen from the high 
range 2,000 feet above. I watched 
the contractor, the late Sam Orino, 
taking rock out of this short tunnel. 
We were both glad when he “holed 


GHANA 


through,” because the tunnel blasts 
constantly threatened the Union Pa- 
cific trains running through another 
tunnel below in the same mountain 
“fragment.” 

Early forest highways surely were 
needed. In Colorado, in La Plata 
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= County, there was no way across 
nce 8 the mountains between Durango 
imbet Hand Silverton. The highway job 
erm BH proved to be literally high adven- 
y con ture. It’s in the San Juan National 
it your Forest where the Molas Divide is 
easant above 10,000 feet. In a flu epidemic 
eae In the winter snows, men on the 
om Public Roads working crews died 
“= there on the mountain too fast to be 
s > removed. They had to be buried 
7 “, hear their jobs in graves dug by their 
ationa own road equi t. The next year 
the or . oe —— 

ng Navajo Indians finished the job but 
was fc refused to live in tents and built 
> trail their own “hogans.” 

RESTS 
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Down the Klamath River in Cali- 
fornia, an early forest highway is 
still unfinished. It runs for 133 miles 
from the mouth of the Shasta River 
through virgin country toward the 
coast lumber town of Arcata. The 
original survey crew built a boat to 
carry supplies, men, and _instru- 
ments. There was no trail along the 
river south of Happy Camp. At Or- 
lean’s Bar they traded the boat for 
pack horses. It rains in this area— 
when construction engineers moved 
camp in the rain years later, the 
only dry item in the outfit was the 
chief’s baby girl, who rode with him 
protected by an umbrella. There 
were rumors of gold in the river bars 
of this remote region; one native 
father’s wedding present to his only 
son was the privilege to pan gold 
for a week on the family bar! 

In Wyoming, a road out of fa- 
mous Jackson Hole must run over 
Teton Pass to the railroad at Victor, 
Idaho. Snow avalanches still threaten 
this road. For years Public Roads 
engineers have been “spotting” the 
slide areas by the fallen aspen trees 
swept by the rushing snow pack. I’ve 
walked this winding road to check 
the reports on the ground. Its new 
safe location still awaits—it may be 








that snowsheds like those of our rail- 
roads will have to be built. 

In Idaho, Gibbons Pass above the 
town of Salmon opens into Montana. 
Here, because of the small annual 
funds and tough construction, more 
than 10 years was required to get 
the long ascending mountain road 
opened. It is a part of U.S, Route 
93 and now carries traffic north 
through the old ghost town of Gib- 
bon into the famous Bitterroot Val- 
ley and to Montana’s Missoula. To 
the south this U.S. route leads to 
the grand scenery of Idaho’s Stanley 
Basin where antelope and mountain 
sheep are found near Sun Valley. 
Incidentally, in 1947 I saw the Lewis 
and Clark marker above Salmon to 
commemorate their side trip over 
the pass into Idaho. 

In central Oregon beyond Prine- 
ville there once was only a trail 





through the Ocheco National For- 
est, but a forest road was soon built, 
and it is now to be a main highway. 
On my first trip into the isolated 
town of Mitchell in a buckboard we 
forded swollen Ocheco Creek re- 
peatedly. One man thought he had 
to jump to avoid a ducking, and for 
some time he was marooned on a 
rock in the swift current. 

“You see,” explains the cattleman 
in eastern Oregon, “these forest high- 
ways were built first to get travel 
through. Sure they were primitive. 
But they aren’t so now, due to the 
Federal Highway Act of 1921 with 
new money and the federal aid 
highway system. Of course, the only 
way for the system across the west- 
ern mountains was through the na- 
tional forests. So these federal high- 
way sections in the national forests 
became class one forest highways— 
about 5,100 miles of them. Other 
state highways in the forests became 
class two and boosted the mileage to 
10,000. Uncle Sam had got himself 
a real job of road building.” 

Indeed the main forest highways 
do cross and recross the Rockies and 
the Sangre de Cristo, the Cascades, 
and the Sierra. They carry important 
through traffic—some of it across 
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the nation. Five hundred miles of 
forest highways are on the newly 
designated Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. These forest highways run up 
fertile river valleys in Montana 
where the nearby forests whisper to 
the traveler. Thirty-four of the 
routes lead to a dozen national parks 
of the western states. Into Yellow- 
stone Park alone go seven forest 
highways with a combined 215 miles. 
These park entrance roads lead 
down the Hoback River and through 
Jackson Hole in Wyoming, along 
the upper reaches of the Snake River 
into the South Entrance, up the 
Shoshone River in Wyoming, and 
into the East Entrance across Sylvan 
Pass. Up the West Gallatin and 
Madison Rivers in Montana run 
other forest highways to west Yel- 
lowstone. Beautiful Cave Falls in 
south Yellowstone is reached by a 
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short forest highway up the Bechler 
River east of Ashton, Idaho. North 
of Ashton is also the longest for- 
est highway route into Yellowstone. 
It follows the Snake and Buffalo 
Rivers 55 miles to the west Yellow- 
stone entrance through some of the 
best trout fishing country I’ve found 
in the West. 

Many forest highways afford rec- 
reation in its truest sense. It certain- 
ly was a grand feeling to me to es- 
cape once from the summer heat of 
Imperial and Coachella Valleys in 
California. Dates were ripening 
there at 110° in the humid groves, 
but we found quick relief by the so- 
called Palms to Pines Forest High- 
way. Our car climbed the bare 
mountain in about two hours to the 
cool heights of Idyllwild. On this 
mountain in the San Bernardino 
National Forest, which is over 6,000 
feet above the sub-sea level at Idaho 
and the Coachella Valley, the night 
was so cool we needed blankets. “It’s 
always cool like this,” said the for- 
est ranger. 

The people of Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino, Riverside, and dozens 
of other southern California cities 
seek recreation by driving over for- 
est highways that take them high up 
Waterman Canyon to “The Rim of 
the World,” and likewise to the 
Angeles Crest beyond Mt. Wilson. 
They are proud of these forest high- 
ways in the south. They'll tell you 
that in winter even the southern 
California mountains are snow areas 
where skiers from Hollywood and 
other towns find excellent sport. 
Farther north skiing is the same lark 
for the hardy western youth, be it 
in Yosemite or on Mt. Hood or 
even on distant Mt. Baker. Week- 
ends will crowd the forest highways 
with cars using chains in the snow. 
The problem of parking areas for 
this winter business requires special 
attention and careful design. Cars 
swarm from Portland to Mt. Hood’s 
famous Timberline Lodge for the 
nearby ski run—and they have to find 
parking. Winter holds no terrors 
for these Portlanders—they motor by 
thousands over the Mt. Hood Loop 
Forest Highway. Out of Seattle and 
Bellingham and Vancouver, B.C. 
recreation seekers also flock in all 
seasons to the Mt. Baker area over 
the forest highway that bears its 
name. The snow conditions and 
weather are announced regularly in 
the newspapers. So hundreds of mo- 
torcars seek parking places along the 
forest highways. I am always im- 
pressed by the high spirits of these 
winter sports folk. They have their 


social life, too—a cup of hot choco- 
late or tea in the lodges before de- 
parting is usually the rule. 

But perhaps proudest of all ski 
runs is Denver’s Berthoud Pass area. 
Said the Public Road engineer in 
Denver, “In 1920, it took me three 
weeks to get the first steam shovel 
up there to Berthoud. There were 
practically no roads on which we 
could ‘walk’ it along. We had to 
chop our way up the mountainside. 
In places we ‘fired up’ the shovel 
and our own turkey track.” It’s a 10,- 
000-foot altitude at Berthoud Pass 
where the Denver winter sportsman 
finds his runs. And now it’s a fast 
trip of only 56 miles on U.S. Route 
40 west of the city. The Colorado 
State Highway Department keeps 
the forest highway free of snow 
throughout the winter. The high- 
way runs directly through this win- 





Redwood Library Established 


A repository for articles, books, 
photographs and other information 
about redwood (Sequoia semper- 
virens) has been established at the 
Redwood Ranger Station, U. S. For- 
est Service, Requa, California (Del 
Norte County). 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has forwarded to the library 
28 volumes of American Forests 
formerly in the collection of Dr. G. 
Flippo Gravatt, retired expert in 
tree diseases in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These volumes 
cover the years 1913-1922, 1928- 
1934, 1940-1943, 1948-1953, and 
1956. 

Anyone having missing copies of 
American Forests or other material 
about redwood available for dona- 
tion, please contact District Ranger 
Ted F. Hatzimanolis at the above 
address. 











ter sports paradise and it also carries 
big traffic in summer. 

Over thousands of miles of forest 
highways throughout the far West, 
summer vacationists from almost 
every state find quiet recreation in 
cool high camp grounds. In roadside 
camps and parking areas the week- 
end vacationer’s car waits while he 
whips nearby waters for mountain 
trout. Boys’ clubs in the local cities 
annually send relays of youngsters 
to the camps along the clear waters 
of mountain streams. Here for two 
or three weeks or longer the city 
youngsters live in the wilds in un- 
forgettable national forest environ- 
ment. 

As fall comes on, the fishermen 
yield to the hunters—especially the 
deer hunters. They were due in a 
few days in the Kaibab National For- 
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est in Arizona, north of the Grand 
Canyon, when I inspected the forest 
highway south from Fredonia, Utah, 
This splendid recreational forest 
highway leads south 74 miles to the 
national park. It runs through clean 
forests of spruce and western yellow 
pine that, in October, were shot 
through with flaming aspen. Here 
is a paradise for deer hunters. On 
one previous trip during the con. 
struction of the national park high. 
way we counted over 600 hunters 
while motoring through the 8,000 
foot high meadows. Here also, if one 
is lucky, he may see the elusive 
white-tailed squirrel (Scirtus Kaiba. 
bensis), which nobody may kill. He 
moves about while snow covers the 
forest, and under his white tail he 
can hide from his hawk enemies. 
Once my car unavoidably killed one 
that jumped into the road. He was 
sent to Washington, but only under 
permit from the forester; no white. 
tailed squirrel dead or alive can be 
taken from the Kaibab! 


Actually few forest highways have 
been built solely for recreation, and 
those few often with generous state 
co-operation. Some older recreation- 
al roads, however, are now congested 
with weekend motorists, and de. 
mand for new routes constantly in- 
creases. One becomes convinced that 
high snow-covered peaks of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, such as Mt. Adams 
and Mt. St. Helens in Washington 
and Mt. Shasta in northern Cali- 
fornia, cannot permanently remain 
without access for the increasingly 
eager motorists of the populous west 
coast states. 

Congress stipulated that national 
forest highways should “serve the 
forests’ and they certainly do: 1) 
They make fire protection possible; 
2) They carry big through traffic 
3) They open areas to recreation; 
and, above all, 4) They supplement 
orderly timber cutting—timber har- 
vesting now on a “sustained yield” 
basis. 

True, there also must be addition- 
al service to these national forests 
and so there is—by the lowest or 
class three forest highways. Further 
service is furnished by “development 
roads,” tributaries to the forest high 
ways. Such tributary roads have also 
been under construction for years. 
As timber resources outside the na 
tional forests diminish, these “de- 
velopment roads” become more it 
portant than ever. Now they must 
be built on higher standards, since 
they must serve permanently for 
timber hauling. 

During World War II, billions of 
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LOW-COST HANDLING IS YOURS 


with the JOHN DEERE LOG LOADER 


Adaptable for fast handling of sawlogs, pulpwood, and 
palletized materials, the versatile John Deere Loader provides 
great savings over hand labor or inadequate single-use equip- 
ment. Features such as high maneuverability and single-stick JOHN DEERE 
. INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
crawler control together with remarkable fuel economy earn 5300 River Brive. 
a place for the John Deere Loader in pole yards and saw Moline, Illinois 
mills as well as at the landing. Diesel or gasoline power. 
A high lift of 10 feet, 8 inches insures ample payloads for 
all skids and trucks. Capacity is approximately one-half cord, 
or sawlogs to a ton and a half. For a demonstration and de- 
tails of the John Deere Credit Plan, see your dealer. 


JOHN DEERE ‘Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch" 
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feet of western lumber were cut for 
construction of barracks, storage 
warehouses, South Pacific uses, and 
for crates and boxing of machinery 
and other war equipment. As I mo- 
tored along almost any far western 
forest highway during the war, the 
constant stream of log trucks made 
travel somewhat of an adventure. 
Sharp curves in a road need care in 
driving when log loads are 50 feet 
or more in length! From California 
alone came two billion board feet 
in logs. Under certain conditions, 
“overloading” of trucks had to be 
permitted, and the forest highways 
suffered. But they rendered splendid 
service — an emergency service that 
helped pay off the government in- 
vestment. Now in Portland and 
Seattle and Coos Bay and San Fran- 
cisco I find that logs for the new 
housing and for the European re- 
covery program are coming out of 
our national forests. They come 
especially from these Pacific Coast 
states. They come out over timber 
access roads at the rate of three or 
four hundred million board feet 
yearly. Then forest highways carry 
this load on to the mills. “Speaking 
of War Service highways,” said a 
mining man in Idaho, “most of our 
tungsten and antimony came out 
from central Idaho mines over for- 
est highways.” 


Anyone motoring west along the 
forest highways soon realizes the 
constant menace of forest fires. Signs 
tell you to be careful—to crush your 
match, not to throw out burning 
tobacco, to extinguish your camp 
fire to the last spark. Yet fires occur. 
Not all are man-made. Some start 
from lightning. In the dry summer, 
in many areas, the forests are verita- 
ble tinder boxes. Then there occur 
“dry lightning storms.” The nation- 
al forest lookouts spot the smoke. 
The Forest Service must operate 
then as a vast fire department, and 
it needs fast roads. Over forest high- 
ways and development roads and 
the access and protection service 
roads must go quick fire defense—de- 
fense with special motorized equip- 
ment and truckloads of men. Pro- 
gressive opening of the national for- 
ests to motor traffic’ is doubtless a 
certain fire hazard. Typical are the 
roadside cigarette fires. I have found 
the smouldering area under surface 
litter with a telltale cigarette butt 
in its center. No smoker who has 
had to help fight the resulting blaze 
when it roars on with rising wind 
would ever repeat his carelessness. 
I once rode for miles through a fire 
in the Crater National Forest in 


Oregon. Old “snags” or dead trees 
were crashing down on the north 
side of the highway. The forest 
ranger at the wheel was alert, and 
the regional forester and I were, 
too—we had a free hand on the car 
doors ready to jump if a blazing tree 
fell across our path! Dead “snags” 
are unlit torches that can catch fire 
in electric storms. One blazing snag 
fires another and in the updraft of 
narrow canyons there is soon a blaz- 
ing tempest. ; 

Ask the construction engineers of 
Public Roads how the trash from 
clearing of trees and brush for con- 
struction of highways can be burned, 
and they will tell you that it is done 
when humidity and protection are 
most favorable — preferably in the 
winter or late fall when the rains 
come. Always there are stringent 
rules. Pumps, hoses, and men under 
supervision of forest rangers are at 
hand. Men of the construction and 
survey crews are subject to draft to 
fight fires that escape. Power shovels 
must have spark mufflers. Debris 
piles must be in the center of cleared 
areas. Sometimes trees and brush 
for 75 feet into the adjoining forest 
are drenched for hours before burn- 
ing begins. In short, it’s a profes- 
sional operation that seldom goes 
wrong. 


It may sound dramatic when a 
highway requires 25 years to com- 
plete. But over White Pass in the 
Cascade Mountains in Washington 
there is a forest highway surveyed 
about 1920 that won’t be driven 
through the last five miles of ledge 
rock before 1950. It’s called the 
“Randall-Yakima” highway. It is 
going to connect the rich Yakima 
Valley with the populous area west 
of the high Cascade Mountains. It 
is 72 miles long. Traffic already has 
moved over part of it to go around 
Mt. Rainier inside the national park. 
So tough are some of the miles I’ve 
seen built through volcanic rock 
that it has been let to contract in 
several pieces less than a mile long— 
some of the miles cost over $200,000. 
Washington, like other western 
states, has only limited annual forest 
highway funds which were inter- 
rupted during World War II, so this 
Randall-Yakima Highway is a pa- 
tient job that will have lasted a 
quarter of a century. Lettered sec- 
tions of this tough highway job now 
run to the end of the alphabet and 
even section “Z” won’t finish the job! 
Incidentally, it’s forest highway No. 
13. 

Up at Lewiston, Idaho, you will 
hear plenty about the so-called 


—. 


Lewis and Clark Forest High way, 
where federal convicts once worked, 
It’s another veteran of road cam. 
paigning in the West. It runs 10] 
miles up the Clearwater River from 


Lewiston to the Lochsa and on over _ 


the Lolo Pass into Montana. Its 


long miles are expensive miles— | 


many of them in tough “box can 
yons” of sheer steep granite. Lewis 
and Clark came down here along 
the Lochsa River more than a cen 
tury ago, but several railroads that 


later ran surveys on this water grade ~ 
route have never had the courage to © 


finance the expensive construction, 
Since about 1920 some work has 
been done every year on this forest 
highway. Federal prisoners have 
tried it. WPA men took their tum 
for a season or two. Then came Jap 
anese internees—all did their bit, but 
against the granite of the Bitterroot 
Mountains it wasn’t enough. The 
states of Idaho and Montana have 
devoted state funds and federal aid 
road funds to help out. There still 
remains 45 miles of wilderness work 
yet to be done before the people of 
Missoula, Montana can travel to 
Lewiston and on into the rich 
Palouse country of Washington. 


On the long hard forest highways 
all over the far West, Public Roads 
engineers have gone in year after 
year to resume their jobs. Some have 
married mountain girls. Their 
babies have been bathed in moun- 
tain streams. Their children have 
grown up in far away camp tents. 
They have come to know the lives 
of the native folk. At times they 
have been threatened by disgruntled 
landowners within the forest areas. 
Once where a forest highway had to 
cross a surly man’s field he planted 
dynamite in a glass jar where it 
could explode when work began, but 
it was found in time. A favorite 
maneuver by some of the mountain 
hermits has been request for dam- 
age to mining claims. The highway 
engineer must handle all such local 
contacts with care and diplomacy. 
Even then there are strange com- 
plaints from far-off pioneer folks to 
their congressmen! Once I arrived 
at headquarters of a forest highway 
job just after a “shootin’ ” quarrel in 
which one man had been killed and 
another had received a shot through 
the neck. The row had started with 
an argument as to which of two 
wives of the contractor’s men knew 
how to bake the better bread—with 
that and some bad bootleg liquor! 

Any story about the national for 
est highways of the West must I 
clude Alaska. Here on the north 

















WAYS TO GROW TREES FOR PROFIT 


AN INVALUABLE GUIDE TO TREE FARMING IN THE SOUTH 


The experience and know-how of more than 50 forestry and timber experts speak from the 
pages of the new 1960 Edition of the Forest Farmer Manual, off the press in March, to make it 
a treasury of practical, down-to-earth information — an indispensable working tool for timber 
growers, producers and processors. An easy to use what-to-do and how-to-do guidebook, you 
will find on every page of this completely revised edition, authoritative, down-to-the-minute an- 
swers to questions that arise day in and day out in the woodlands of the South — questions and 
answers on management practices, fire protection, insects and disease, planting methods, har- 
vesting, marketing timber and timber products, tools and equipment and, for the first time, the 
business end of forest farming—financing, taxation, laws and regulations, accounting systems, 
inventory, etc. Too, for your convenience, there is a roster of organizations and officials — state, 
federal and industrial—and of consulting foresters to whom the tree farmer can turn for on-the- 
ground assistance. The most comprehensive and up-to-date book of its kind, the 1960 Manual is 
_ at only $4.00. So why guess when you can consult the experts for little more than Ic a 
ay! 


Place your order today — only $4.00 a copy 


THE FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 7284, Station C e@ Atlanta, Georgia 
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Pacific coast are two large national 
forests rich in timber and pulp re- 
sources. They are the Chugach on 
the Kenai Peninsula north of Seward 
and the Tongass in southeast Alaska. 
In the panhandle around Ketchikan 
are miles of good forest highway 
connecting adjoining satellite towns. 
North from Resurrection Bay near 
Seward runs the forest highway con- 
nection to Turnagain Arm. Along 


Mike Lazara has a knowledge of for- 
est fire cause and prevention gained 
in six years as director of the Keep 
Washington Green program. 

A high degree of technical capa- 
bility is not all the program offers. 
There is also a unique feature which 
assures the claimant of a prompt 
and sure settlement following loss. 
The amount to be paid in case of 
loss or damage is specified at the 
time the policy is issued. Then, if a 
fire should occur, the claimant re- 
covers his loss almost immediately. 

Here’s how this is done: Before a 
policy is issued, Greenacres foresters 
make a thorough field inspection of 
the property to determine the age 
of the trees, type of trees, how well 
stocked the area is, and the growth 
potential of the site. Species are 
classed as either hardwood or coni- 
fer. Insured values assigned from 
the field work will vary from as lit- 
tle as $9.00 per acre for widely scat- 
tered seedlings on poor growing sites 
to as high as $303 per acre for 70- 
year-old trees on a good growing 
site. The policies are written with 
a deductib 2 clause, either $200 or 
one per cent of the insured value, 
whichever is greater. This amount 
compensates for the administrative 
work necessary for very small claims. 

The value thus assigned, less the 
deductible amount, is what the 
claimant will receive per acre should 
that stand be struck by fire. In 
stands more than 40 years old the 
value is for the portion of loss by 
fire damage that the landowner is 
not expected to recover in a salvage 
operation. Salvage rights are re- 
tained by the landgwner. This is 
important, for it means that the 
landowner will not pay premiums 
on the total value of his stand, but 
only on the amount which he would 
not be able to recover from salvage. 

In a stand less than 40 years old, 
the assigned value allows for a high 
percentage of loss recovery, enabling 
the landowner to re-establish the 
stand and, in addition, to recover a 
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the famed Lynn Canal goes the so- 
called Glacier Forest Highway from 
Juneau. Here the tourist fortunate 
enough to bring his automobile can 
motor along in sight of our own 
glaciers. 

And speaking of Alaska, it was 
some of the Public Roads’ 1600 en- 
gineers who had been building for- 
est highways for a quarter of a cen- 


A Bold Step Forward 
(From page 17) 
substantial portion of the actual 
dollar loss. A good timber manage- 
ment plan will greatly increase the 
insurable value of a stand. If im- 
provements such as weeding, thin- 
ning, and pruning have been ap- 
plied without the recovery of mer- 
chantable products, the value may 
be increased by as much as 50 per 
cent. If the stand has been estab- 
lished artificially, the insurable value 
can be increased by 50 per cent up 
to age 20. Producing Christmas tree 
lands that have been currently 
cropped for at least three years can 
be given an insurable value up to 
three times that of a comparable 

non-producing stand. 

Under this system of pre-deter- 
mined values, settlement after a fire 
depends only on the determination 
of the acreage lost in each stand. 
There is no need to wait until the 
following growing season to assess 
the loss on the basis of damage to 
the growth of the stand. 

A leading factor in the decision to 
offer forest fire insurance to north- 
west landowners is the marked drop 
in acreage loss and fire frequency 
that has occurred since 1940, the 
year the Keep Washington Green 
program was born. Since that time, 
public education in fire prevention, 
coupled with tremendous strides in 
the detection and suppression fields 
have reduced average yearly acreage 
loss by 80 per cent. The yearly aver- 
age number of man-caused fires has 
dropped 30 per cent in the past two 
decades. In 1959, 466 man-caused 
fires burned only 816 acres of state 
and private land in western Wash- 
ington. 

This probability of fire occur- 
rence is given careful consideration 
in determining the premium rate for 
a given property. Beginning with 
the basic rate of $.50 per $100 of 
insurable value, additions or credits 
are applied according to the pres- 
ence or absence of factors affecting 
fire probability, rate of spread, and 
ease of suppression. Remember, 


——. 


tury who, in 1942, moved up to 
build the 1500-mile Alaska High. 
way. Their adventures are another 
story. But it was fortunate indeed 
that Uncle Sam had a veteran crew, 
many of 20 years and more ex peri- 
ence in western mountains. 


Note: Larry Hewes, a nephew of the late 
author, is chief of the Forecast and Eco. 
nomics Studies Group of ORRRC. 


this rate is applied only on the pre- 
determined value expected to be lost 
in case of fire. The landowner re- 
covers the value of his stand above 
this through retention of salvage 
rights. 

For example, consider a 60-year- 
old stand of Douglasfir of medium 
site and medium stocking. If the 
stand had a total value of $20,000 
and the assigned insurance value 
were $10,000, the rate would not be 
applied to the other $10,000 expect- 
ed to be recovered in a salvage oper- 
ation. In this case, the total premi- 
um could be expected to run be. 
tween $40 and $60 per year, depend- 
ing upon the premium rate applied. 
In effect then, the landowner can 
expect to recover fully from fire loss 
by combined salvage values and in- 
surance coverage, and yet is paying 
premiums only on values which 
would be lost to the fire. 

In order to be eligible for the base 
rate, the property must be a certified 
tree farm, as well as having current 
slash clearance from the Washington 
State Department of Natural Re 
sources. A fire chargeable to the 
owner within the last 10 years will 
add to the base rate. 

Other factors given plus or minus 
weight include existing recreational 
problems or public travel, road and 
gate systems on the area, proximity 
of railroads, and nearness to fire- 
fighting headquarters as measured in 
travel time. Stocking, number of 
snags, and topographic features also 
enter the picture. 

From start to finish, this new pro 
gram in the Douglasfir region should 
mark a new era in second-growth 
management. Already, expansion of 
the program to other western states 
is being given close consideration. 
Policy limits have been raised to 
make possible coverage of larger 
blocks of timber. 

It looks as if forest fire insurance 
in the northwest is here to stay. And 
why not? Any way you look at It 
it’s good business. 
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MEET THE NEW CHAMPIONS 
OF THE WOODS 


New high power! New low weight! : ION E ER 
Rugged production champ ee 99 
brings new lugging power 600 


to toughest big timber cutting! 

RUGGED HIGH-PRODUCTION 
Meet the Pioneer 600—all new from grip to 
tip, built and balanced for easy handling, CHAIN SAW 


comfortable cutting. New performance fea- 
tures mean real on-the-job dependability. 
Result: less down time, low maintenance, 
more profit for you. 

New quick-action starter gets you going 
easily. Pioneer all-position carburetor assures 
full power cutting at any angle. And Pioneer 
piston-porting eliminates troublesome reed 
valves. Positive heavy flow oiler right at your 
finger tips and new low temperature muffi-: 
for less noise, maximum safety. Matchmated 
Pioneer cutter bars and chains up to 32 inches. 


PIONEER 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


“400” 


Here’s the new all-purpose chain saw 
you've been waiting for. Perfect for fast, 
easy trimming, limbing and all your light 
wood cutting jobs. Same superb quality 
and performance features of the all new 
600. Ideal for farm, estate, tree surgeons 
and heavy industrial users. 


(4) PIONEER 
CHAIN SAWS 


DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION »* WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Johnson, Evinrude and Gale Outboard Motors 
Lawn-Boy Power Mowers - Midland Power Garden Tools 

Cushman Utility Vehicles 
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A BETTER 
PuMP 
BY 


SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 
MODEL N 


Comfortable, easy pack, it fits” 
Shoulder straps will not rope or twist 





























Maximum water capacity—5 gallons 
Minimum weight — dry 4!/2 Ibs. Service 
weight 46 Ibs. - 


Strong, corrosive resistant bag 
Neoprene rubber coated nylon fabric 









40” hose and ball bearing hose con- 
nectors interchangeable with FS model 





Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
off interchangeable with FS model 
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A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE 


Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
remote water seepage using 
the standard Fedco pump |§ 
at the rate of one gal. 
per min. 
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DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. - 


829 Estabrook St. 












San Leandro, California 
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CANUS EQUIPMENT LTD., OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


























CUT HIGHWAY 
MILEAGE COSTS win 


WARN HUBS 













































all makes 
4-wheel drives 
to 1'/2 tons 


SAVE REPAIRS, 
GAS, TIRES! 


More pep, easier handling, too! 


When a 4-wheel drive with Warn Hubs is used in 2-wheel 
drive, there’s no “dead load” drag from the front drive 
assembly being turned by the front wheels! Warn Hubs save 
gears, engine, tire wear and gas; give your 4x4 the pep, 
speed, performance, handling ease of a 2-wheel drive. You can 
use 2 or 4-wheel drive whenever you want it—automatically 
with Warn Lock-O-Matics, manually with Warn Locking 
Hubs. Get Warn Hubs at your dealer’s soon! 


WARN MFG. C0. Riverton Box 6064-FR, Seattle 88, Wash. 























STOP FRONT 
DRIVE WEAR, 
DRAG AND 
WHINE IN 
2-WHEEL 
DRIVE! 
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Reading About Resources 
(From page 14) 





have seen between covers. Wherever 
there is this abundance of informa. 
tion, there will also be abundant 
opportunity for opponents of the 
author to take issue with his scholar. 
ship. No matter. The book is true to 
King’s own convictions, and it will 
be a valuable reference for students 
of all convictions in the years to 
come. 

The Case for Farmers is primarily 
useful in dispelling many miscon- 
ceptions regarding the economic 
position of the American farmer 
and the nature of the various pro. 
grams designed to assist him—or de. 
signed, at least, to have him think 
he was being assisted. The integrity 
of Patton’s tight writing will give 
fresh insight into his particular view- 
point to all readers, of whatever per- 
suasion. It will help opposites to 
better understand one another. It 
throws a strong, clear light on the 
battlefield, so that in the future there 
may possibly be less battle and more 
constructive negotiation. 

Books such as these two prevent 
conservationists from forgetting 
what strenuous political overtones 
there are to all earth-problems. 
King and Patton represent one side 
of these overtones, but we may rest 
assured that there is indeed another 
side, and that between the two they 
make a rich cacophony which rever- 
berates from headline to headline. 

A completely different approach 
to the politics of resource manage- 
ment is offered in The Forest 
Ranger, A Study in Administrative 
Behavior, by Herbert Kaufman 
(Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. $5.00). 
This Resources for the Future proj- 
ect is a practical study-in-depth of 
the problems of the man on the 
scene, charged with the implemen- 
tation of policy, in contrast to the 
man who is sometimes very far back 
from the scene, conceiving policy. 

Kaufman has pulled no punches, 
and spared no brain power, in dis- 
secting the role of the forest ranger. 
Part I takes a look at the disintegrat- 
ing forces in Forest Service adminis- 
tration, and Part II at those that 
integrate the effectiveness of the per- 
sonnel. Both sections are construc 
tive, and no one stands to gain 80 
much from this study as do the 
American people themselves. 

Only one really serious question 
comes to mind in reading this book: 


that is, the effect of essential integra 
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tion of far-flung administration up- 
on the individuality of the partici- 
pants. Has our society gotten so big, 
and so complex, that the individual 
must now, for the survival of society 
itself, submerge himself in an en- 
couraged, if not actually dictated, 
conformity? This appears to be the = 
case, and Kaufman’s brief section, 

“Voluntary Conformity,” should be 
required reading. What such a price 
for efficiency, and hence for survival, 
will prove to be in a hundred years 
is a moot but frightening point. 


better trees make 
better timber crops 
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Landownership 
(From page 6) 


officials said this would enable in- 
dustry to control stumpage prices. 
The consensus, however, appeared to 
be that the acreage desired was in- 
significant compared to the seven 
million acres now in state-county 
ownership. They said it is more im- 
portant to stimulate utilization of all 
the allowable cut under sustained 
yield management. The local econ- 
omy is considerably short of such a 
goal at present. 

A second unexpected objection 
came from an industry man who op- 
posed land exchanges between pub- 
lic agencies on the plea that inter- 
mingled ownership helped spread 
the risk of damage by fire, insects, 
and diseases. Furthermore consoli- 
dation of land in large blocks gave 
the owner too much control. He 
recommended the state offer its land 
for sale before considering an ex- 
change with the federal government. 
This proposal was contrary to the 
general thinking of those present. 

Although discussions were spirited 
throughout the two-day _ session, 
everyone praised Dr. Dana and his 
associates for their keen insight and 
clear presentation of Minnesota 
problems. Many urged prompt pub- 
lication of the findings and recom- 
mended that the report be placed in 
every high school and college library 


The quality of your matured trees de- 
pends on your original choice of stock. 





Prime Timber begins with the seed. 
Musser’s foresters select the truest 
strains of seed from mature, hardy, 
disease-resistant parent trees both in 
the United States and Europe. Good 
heredity characteristics are a Musser 
requirement. 


COMMON 
SEEDLINGS 


Through Scientific Culture in Musser 
nurseries the seedlings develop the 
strong, extensively branched, compact 
root system necessary for extracting 
the most food from the soil. This en- 
ables them to thrive where inferior 
stock may fail to survive and the yield 
and quality of timber is improved. 


New Techniques in fertilization, spray- 
ing and handling are studied and 
tested. The most modern equipment 
and methods are employed for effi- 
ciency and economy. 


Musser offers the world’s largest selec- 
tion of quality trees at a price made pos- 
sible through large quantity production, 


YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 
Here are some of the many items listed in our catalog: 


in the state. 

In North Carolina, J. Edgar Kirk, 
assistant director, Department of 
Conservation and Development, pro- 
claimed the third phase of AFA’s 
landownership series “a major mile- 
stone” as he opened the hearing. 

“This analysis,” he said, “will pro- 
vide a yardstick for future planning, 
particularly in programs involving 
the small owner. This is a_ basic 
need.” 

_Mr. Kirk then challenged the Ad- 
visory Committee and the Project 
staff. “This group has within it the 


AMERICAN RED PINE per 1000 
Excellent for Timber or Christmas Trees 
2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” $25.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” 45.00 
4-yr. Transplants 6” to 10” 65.00 


WHITE PINE 

One of the Best Timber Species 
2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” 
Suitable for Field Planting 
3-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” 

All our 3 and 4 yr. Seedlings 
are root pruned. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG > 


per 1000 
$25.00 


35.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE— 
Fast Growing 

Seed collected by our men 
from selected trees 

2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10”_. 
3-yr. Seedlings, 10” to 15” 
DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” 
BLUE SPRUCE— 

Superior Stock 

3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 12” 
Many other Evergreens, 
Ornamentals, Shade Trees 


per 1000 


_-----------$35.00 
50.00 

per 1000 
$25.00 

55.00 


per 1000 
....$55.00 


with wholesale planting list. Ask for 
our famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide, 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 
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BAND, 


NUMBER, 


LETTER, 


WRITE OR SPOT TREES OR 
LOGS EASILY 


Nelson 


MLRO- SPOT 


The only Aerosol can with real 
tree marking paint. Long lasting 


durable 


paint for CFI work, 


boundry, seed tree and other 
special marking. Choice of noz- 
zels and colors 


Try it! Order today or write for 
further information 
THE NELSON COMPANY 

lron Mountain, Michigan (Box 
Montgomery, Alabama (Box 1892 

















No. 1-WSQ 
(Square End Mount) 





N 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Bivd. 


Pulley Type 
Tree Trimmer 


Because of demand for 
a tree trimmer head de- 
signed for mounting on 
a square end pole, we 
have produced a one- 
piece hook having a box- 
like shank so as to ac- 
commodate our 1% x 
1\g-in. rectangular poles. 
This type supports the 
pole on three sides, per- 
mitting quick, easy as- 
sembly to a square end 
pole. The operating parts 
are the same as used on 
our No. 1-W Pulley Type 
Tree Trimmer and are 
interchangeable. 


This design retains the 
full strength of the pole 
at the point of greatest 
stress and, for added rug- 
gedness, we fit this tool 
with our Laminated Sitka 
Spruce poles. 

Use Bartlett compound 
lever trimmers for close, 
smooth cuts. 

No. 1-WSQ complete 
with 8 ft. pole $19.60 
delivered in U.S.A. 


Extra sections available. 
Send for Catalog. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 














potential to do something construc- 
tive about a problem that has 
plagued us for decades.” 

In rapid succession the advisors 
then identified the problems as: 1) 
getting the state’s 266,000 small own- 
ers to manage their woodlands more 
productively; 2) evaluation of Soil 
Bank, Agricultural Conservation 
Program, and other assistance pro- 
grams; 3) protecting watersheds so 
there will be adequate water for fu- 
ture industrial developments; 4) ac- 
quisition of watersheds by munici- 
palities; 5) zoning to protect poten- 
tial industrial sites and future rec- 
reational needs; 6) providing an ade- 
quate system of state parks; 7) cor- 
relation of public hunting with pri- 
vate forest management, and 8) in- 
vestigation of adverse possession 
laws. 

Strangely enough, no one seemed 
to think that property taxes in North 
Carolina were of any great concern 
in forest management. Several peo- 
ple, however, pointed out emphatic- 
ally that the present methods of 
leveling inheritance taxes frequent- 
ly forced liquidation of managed 
forests. Administrators must secure 
cash to settle an estate, and sale of 
the standing timber usually is the 
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easiest way to secure it. Creation of 
a trust to protect income-producing 
property would be a better method. 

Dr. C. F. Korstian, former dean, 
School of Forestry, Duke University, 
reminded the advisors of his 1949 
study of private forest management, 
“Small woodland owners suffered 
from the poorest management then,” 
he said, “and they still are the least 
productive. This is the most impor- 
tant forestry problem in North Caro- 
lina today.” 

A nodding of heads throughout 
the audience endorsed his statement, 

The North Carolina project has 
been made possible by a grant to 
AFA from the Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock Foundation. Co-operating or- 
ganizations are the North Carolina 
Forestry Assn. and Forestry Council, 
North Carolina State College, Duke 
University, State Department of 
Conservation and Development, In- 
stitute of Government, Forest Serv. 
ice, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief forest: 
er of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation will direct the project with 
assistance by Dr. James G. Yoho, pro- 
fessor of forest economics at Duke 
University. 


The Golden Aspen 


(From page 24) 


whole hillsides are covered by the 
beautiful gold, dotted here and 
there with a bright red tree. Thou- 
sands of nature lovers of the Rockies 
take to the hills with gladness in 
contemplating the bizarre and bril- 
liant foliage. The coin-shaped leaves 
are more brilliant than those of any 
other tree and shine for miles. 

In the spring, it pours forth tas- 
sels or catkins, thus earning it the 
name of “necklace tree.” The simi- 
larity of the aspen to the willow 
catkin is remarkable, and on a warm 
day the tree blooms “burst” with an 
audible sound as the flower opens. 
The foliage of the aspen is a lighter 
green than the trees around, and the 
leaves quiver like sparkling water 
that twinkles with the highlights of 
the sun on their lighter undersides. 

For centuries, the aspen has been 
identified by the way it moves. 
Father De Smet, an early French 
missionary to the Northwest, related 
a superstition that this tree fur- 
nished the wood of the cross at Cal- 
vary, since which time it has never 
ceased to quake. In reality, the leaves 
of the aspen are hinged upon leaf- 
stalks, longer than the blade and 


flattened contrary to the plane of the 
blade, with the result that the leaf- 
stalk acts as a pivot and the leaves 
cannot but go into a shaking panic 
every time the slightest wind riffles 
down the canyon. Other trees do 
rustle, but few of them have the 
right-angle pivot of blade and stalk. 

The deep pits and long slashes on 
the snowy bark have been put there 
by animals such as deer, elk, and oc 
casionally bear. During the severe 
winter, grass is covered by snow, and 
deer and elk bed down under the 
trees. As the snow gets packed, it 
elevates the feeding height; during 
the extreme of winter, the aspen 
will bear terrific barking by starving 
animals. In the higher country, how: 
ever, the markings are rather minor, 
put there by the rubbing of antlers 
of deer and elk. The scars are old if 
the rims are black and hardened, o! 
new if they are green and drip 
ping with sap. Sometimes bears are 
prompted to indulge in clawing 
trees. Some think it is to sharpen the 
claws, while others say it is to dull 
them. 

The beaver prefers the aspen 
all other food, for the inner bark 
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contains the cambium layer much 
loved by the plant eaters. For beav- 
ers, the aspen grows conveniently by 
streams. With his sharp teeth, a 
beaver can fell the tree and skid the 
poles to his own destination, often 
creating canals by which means he 
can float the logs to any area he de- 
sires. In the early days of the West, 
beaver was trapped until it is a mar- 
vel the spec ies was not annihilated. 
Toughened and weathered trappers 
hunted for aspen groves in order to 
trap the beaver by setting an aspen 
stick in the breach of a hole in the 
dam. Ihe beaver would seize the 
stick to repair the break, and the 
trap would fall on his leg, carrying 
him to the bottom. In evenings 
around campfires of aspen logs, one 
could have seen the faces of Kit 
Carson, Jedediah Smith, Beckwith, 
St. Vrain, Bridger, Ashley, and the 
Subletts, recounting their exploits 
and their escapes, oft describing the 
forests of aspen where the beaver 
dwelt most plentiful. 

In the black velvet of night in late 
summer, the stars glitter and the 
mercury drops lower and lower. By 
morning, all the. blades of grass are 
silvered with a rime of light yellow. 
A mistaken idea abounds in folklore 
that the first rimes of frost bring 
out the golds or carotene coloring in 
the groves of aspen. Actually, the 
turning process is a slow one, some- 
times commencing well before the 
end of August about six weeks in ad- 
vance of killing frost. The longer 
the postponement of freezing, the 
longer the sugars will form color pig- 
ment. These aspens are creatures of 
habit, for in the late summer chloro- 
phyll synthesis ceases and residual 
colors begin to appear; with each 
cooler night, the brilliant yellows 
and reds come to their prime. The 
clock of their year is running down, 
and before winter comes they put on 
their last blaze of glory. 

The golden glory rains tranquilly 
down, for once the work of the leaf 
is ended, it is a liability to the tree. 
A special separating layer contained 
at the base of the stem thrusts the 
leaf from the stem of the tree. Of- 
ten, after several frosts, a thin sheet 
of ice extends through the separating 
layer; after sunrise the ice melts, and 
all at once a shower of falling leaves 
drops to the ground below without 
the slightest quiver of a breeze. Gone 
are the actors, the dancing, shim- 
mering, rustling leaves—the leaves 
which have built in the hearts of all 
nature lovers a special place with 
their particular golden charm. 

Because the wood of the aspen is 











RHODODENDRONS 


These four aristocrats of American Flowering Evergreens will give 
you gorgeous bloom from May through July. Our stock is grown and 
shipped from the mountains of North Carolina where cold winters 
make them hardy. Carefully dug and packed. Easy to plant. Like acid 
soil, moisture and part shade. Never fertilize or cultivate. We ship 
tens of thousands every year. 


Sturdy Plants—12 in. high 
MAXIMUM, white in July —............ 
CATAWBIENSE, rose in June 
CAROLINA, pink in May .................-......- 
MTN. LAUREL, pink-white in June 


per 25 


.. $12.00 
$16.00 
$16.00 
. $13.50 


OLDER—BUSHIER 


These are bushy 4 to 6 stem plants, 2 years older. Some blooms 
this year. Balled and burlapped. 


20 PLANTS (5 of each variety listed above) 
100 PLANTS (25 of each variety listed above) 


per 100 


$39.50 
$58.00 
$58.00 
$45.00 


$31.00 
$140.00 


BIG, BUSHY SPECIMENS 


12 to 2 ft. high. Most are already budded for bloom this 
year. Balled and burlapped. 


YOUR SELECTION of any 5 listed above $18.00 
{All above items shipped express. You pay $2 to $5 on arrival) 


2 


These trees are lusty 6-year-olds. Ideal 
size for safe shipping, easy planting, quick 
growing. Hemlock makes the most beautiful 
of all hedges. Sun or shade. Space 18 inches 
apart. 


NURSERY 
GROWN 


100 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) 

25 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) 

100 Larger (15 to 18 inches) 

25 Larger (15 to 18 inches) 

100 Smaller (9 to 12 inches) ............... 


$ 80.00 
$ 22.00 
$130.00 
$ 35.00 
$ 60.00 


(You pay express on arrival—about $2.00 to 


$5.00) 


‘As 39 HAG 








OFFER A 
5 each of all 4 
named varieties 
20 Sturdy Plants 
$14.50 











OFFER B 
25 each of all 4 
named varieties 
100 Sturdy Plants 
$50.00 








HEMLOCKS °22 


12 to 15 inches high 
Twice transplanted 


Sturdy—Bushy 


We supply thousands to large estates, parks, and municipalities. You can save by 
buying from us, too. These are nice, well-rooted, transplanted stock. 4 to 10 feet high. 
Transplant more easily and grow more vigorously than older stock. Yet you save 2 to 


4 years over small seedling sizes at little extra cost. 
5 of one kind at 10 rate 
50 at 100 rate 


Order direct from this advertisement. Pay express (10 to 15% on arrival). 


10 
Rate 
4 to6 ft. $18.00 
6to8ft. 35.00 


18.00 
35.00 


12.50 


100 
Rate 
125.00 
225.00 


135.00 
225.00 


100.00 


ACER (Maple) 


Rubrum (Red Maple) POPLAR Lomba 


Bolleana 
saccharum (Sugar PLATANUS 
Maple) 4 to 6 ft. 
6 to 8 ft. 
platanoides (Norway 


Maple) 

BETULA (Birch) 
alba (Eur. White) 
papyrifera (Paper) 
populifolia (Gray) 

CLADRASTIS 
(Yellow-wood) 

CORNUS Florida 
(Dogwood) 

LIQUIDAMBAR 
(Sweet Gum) 

LIRIODENDRON (Tulip) 


OXYDENDRUM 
(Sour-wood) 


4 to 5 ft. QUERCUS (Oak 


Coccinea (Scarlet Oak) 


Palustris (Pin 
Borealis 
(rubra) Re 


4to5ft. 30.00 
4to5ft. 18.00 
4to5 ft. 18.00 
Wisconsin 


4to6ft. 40.00 


4to5ft. 35.00 (Niobe) 


20.00 
18.00 


17.50 


4 to 5 ft. 
4 to 5 ft. 


4to5 ft 


TILIA (Amer. 
150.00 


125.00 


ULMUS (Amer. 


rdy 


(Amer. Sycamore) 


) 
Oak) 
d Oak 


SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping) 4 to 5 ft. 


(Hardy Wpg.) 
Golden Weeping 


SORBUS (Mountain Ash) 


Linden) 


Elm) 


pumila (Siberian) 


10 
Rate 
8.50 


5 to 6 ft. 
4 > 17.00 


12.50 
22.50 
30.00 


25.00 
30.00 


4to5 ft. 25.00 


12.50 
12.50 


12.50 
25.00 
18.00 
30.00 
18.00 
15.00 


4 to 5 ft. 


4 to 5 ft. 
4 to 5 ft. 
4 to 5 ft. 
6 to 8 ft. 
5 to 6 ft. 
4to 5 ft. 


CATALOGUE sent FREE with each order or send 10c (50c W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-4 e 


Highlands, N. J. 












































REAL BARGAINS IN YOUNG SHADE TREES 
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BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States" Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 


e All our planters cultivate soil to 14” be- 
low surface—several inches below bottom 
of trench. Promotes early root growth at 
deeper levels 


Scalper removed or installed in a minute. 
Non-clogging 


Rootspred has an economical, heavy-duty, 
lift-type planter at only $275 


Satisfaction guaranteed on all our prod- 
ucts 


We have sharp edge bedlifters and root 
pruners 


For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 











HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN BRUSH DISPOSAL 
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Read how foresters, tree surgeons, high- 
way and park commissions, telephone, 
power and gas companies cut brush dis- 
posal costs up to 50% with a Fitchburg 
Chipper. 


See cut-away color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper—the exclusive 
Fitchburg spring-activated feed plate— 
pictures of different models in action. 


FREE — Write for your copy of 
“Chip Dollars from Your Over- 
head.” Address Dept. AF-63 


FITCHBURC ENCINEERINC PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 








not strong enough for structural 
purposes, the tree will never be of 
great value to the lumberman. This 
is more to its good fortune, for it 
will never be scourged to eradica- 
tion. However, the pioneers, utiliz- 
ing the raw materials at hand, did 
build cabins out of whole aspen logs, 
as well as furniture and kitchen 
utensils. The wood is quite tough 
for posts and snake rail fences, and 
has even carried telephone wires. 
The wood is ideal for excelsior, 
which is in demand -for making 


ey, 


sound-proof wallboard. The fibres of 
aspen are mixed with spruce pulp 
for book and magazine papers, q 
cord of aspen yielding about 1,00 
pounds of pulp. 

So what seems a_ shallow-rooted 
and short-lived tree, forced out like 
a vagabond by other more highly 
regarded species, proves to have 
much value and a very special 
charm, for it is useful and beautiful, 
a combination very, very hard t 
beat. 


The Hunter’s Conflict 
(From page 16) 


the air far too close to us for com- 
fort. Some of the hunters were 
friends of mine and some were com- 
plete strangers. Regardless of our 
closeness, however, not one of them 
offered to turn his hand in an effort 
to get the trees planted. Neither did 
one of the five successful hunters 
offer a piece of game. 

In other words, deadlines set down 
by the time of year, approaching 
seasons, and the ACP schedule of 
events forces us to spend our time 
planting trees, while strangers and 
friends remove the surplus rabbits 
and quail from our farm. Is it sel- 
fish to believe that this is unjust? 
If I didn’t care about hunting, I am 
certain that my feelings here would 
be greatly relieved, but I do like to 
hunt and my antagonism is accentu- 
ated. In fact, hunting is as much a 
part of my makeup as any recreation 
could possibly be, and it seems a 
man shouldn’t have to worry about 
his own game being killed off before 
he has a chance at claiming his share. 

Here again I find my feelings 
modified by small acts of consider- 
ation. I find myself viewing the man 
who comes up to the house to re- 
quest permission to hunt in one 
manner, and looking at the man who 
sneaks in the back way in another. 
The one who asks is allowed to hunt, 
even though I'd just as soon he 
didn’t. The fellow who sneaks in on 
the backside of the field is classed 
as a “poacher,” and I'll travel a long 
way and go to a lot of trouble to run 
him off. Yet, the only basic differ- 
ence between the two men is that one 
bothered to ask and the other 
didn’t. 

Certainly, hunting private lands 
is a two-way proposition, but it is 
not a 50-50 proposition. Ownership 
is on the side of the farmer, and it 
will always be. When sportsmen at- 
tempt to bargain for what is often 


called “rights,” they are actually bar- 
gaining for privileges. The land. 
owner may listen attentively to arbi- 
tration, but nothing in the law says 
he must abide by the decision of the 
arbitrators. The sportsman should 
hope for arbitration, so that he may 
share to a limited degree in the land- 
owner’s production of game. When 
you bargain for hunting right 
however, you are bargaining for fa 
vors, not justice. This farmer con 
trols the hunter’s destiny as our 
lands become more crowded with 
outdoorsmen. Our main hope then 
is not complete ingress and egress, 
but a reasonable facsimile, even if 
the frequency is governed by our 
pocketbooks more than it is by our 
personality and good character. 

When we had finished paying the 
labor bill on planting our 5000 pine 
trees last fall, our total balance was 
$1.33, which meant that all labor 
would thereafter be done by us o 
not at all. In other words, our farm. 
ing progress would be limited by 
lack of funds, unless we came up 
with another solution or an extra 
assessment of the individual part 
ners. 

Such circumstances undoubtedly 
face all farmers at one time or at 
other. Any gesture of assistance dur 
ing these critical times would ur 
doubtedly meet with gratitude and 
a friendly feeling towards those vol 
unteering help. It would seem 4 
most logical approach to future 
hunting, if the hunters were to make 
the overture. 

To overcome this financial bur 
den, which was restraining ou 
progress, we considered leasing hunt 
ing rights on our land. It seem 
logical and equitable, but the 
thought was soon driven from ou 
minds. Talking with other lant 
owners who had tried this approach, 
we found that some clubs bound the 
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owner so tightly that he could not 
hunt without the club’s permission. 

Further, it would appear that 
some people believe that landown- 
ers should do as they say, not as they 
do. Many men, outspoken on the 
subject of posted farm lands, are not 
true to their apparent convictions. 
They have leased or purchased land 
where the first order of business was 
to post tightly against all trespass. 
Such has been the rule, rather than 
the exception. Farmers see this con- 
tradiction of sportsman preaching, 
and in turn see no argument when 
they forbid hunting. Here, the farm- 
er has something to protect as real 
as his very existence and the future 
security of his family. In nearly all 
cases, clubs have nothing to protect 
except the game on their lands. One 
act is for self-preservation; the other 
is tinged with personal gain or bene- 
fit. When a farm is posted, permis- 
sion to hunt may be granted upon 
request. One needn't bother to re- 
quest permission to hunt a club's 
land once it is posted. It will not be 
forthcoming, except on rare oc- 
casions. 


Life on the farm is itself a strug- 
gle. It builds a man’s back and more 
often tests his faith. After fighting 
weeds, bugs, and drought the farm- 
er’s shell becomes naturally hard- 
ened to conditions around him and, 
it often appears, to the feelings of 
others. He asks no quarter in this 
fight with the elements, and at the 
same time he accepts what he has to 
and rejects just as quickly that which 
he needn’t accept. A stranger across 
the field is not just another hunter 
tohim. He may not menace crop or 
income, but he is an intruder. He 
is a nuisance, like weeds in the corn- 
field, and he is often dealt with 
abruptly and without obvious con- 
science. The hunter, therefore, is 
just another “risk,” except that men 
can be regulated more than weeds. 

If hunters, in their never-ending 
search for the proper approach to 
hunting private lands, can change 
the thinking of farmers from one 
which classes them as “risks” to one 
which classes them as “assets,” then 
and only then will hunting be as- 
sured. In doing this, there are two 


very definite means. One is to make’ 


an outright payment for services re- 
ceived. In other words, so much 
money for hunting privileges. The 
other approach is to spend a day or 
so during the year laboring on the 
farm one hopes to hunt. I know 
Personally that every man who is 
willing to help me plant trees or put 
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up fences has his hunting rights 
guaranteed on my farm. Nothing is 
admired by any farmer more than 
hard work. It gains his respect and 
gratitude. 

In respect to those who most often 
offend the farmer, it might be 
pointed out that in no case in my 
professional work, nor during my 
life on the farm have I found the 
“city fellers’ any more guilty than 
the “country fellers.” Men are not 
and should not be classed by their 
residence, for to do so would be like 
condemning a race for the guilt of 
an individual. In fact, except in the 





CHAMPION slide pump makes 


‘*a little spray go a long way”’ 
on a fire-fighting job 


47 


few cases cited, I have no quarrel 
with any man just because he wants 
to hunt my land. It is an under- 
standable desire. The main thing 
which I must demand is that all 
those hunting here must play by my 
rules. 

It seems of all the things one 
misses in this life, nothing is more 
sorely neglected and abused than un- 
derstanding of our fellow man. It 
is my belief that, were it possible 
for all of us to walk in the other 
man’s shoes, our troubles in all fields 
of human relations would soon be 
resolved. 
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ADVANCED-DESIGNED TANK is 
also built for dependable perform- 
ance. Important feature is attach- 
ment of hose at top of tank to 
prevent water leaking when pump 
is below bottom of tank. Large 
filler opening has leak-proof cover 
with non-freeze gasket; locks 
securely, no threads to wear. Tank 


holds up to 5 gallons. 


Piston-type pump also available. Write for literature 
on both models. Distributor inquiries invited. 


HEAVY-DUTY PUMP has Champion- 
designed handle which lowers to 
any convenient position for easy 
operation. When not is use, the 
sturdy handle locks pump in closed 
position and positive-locking de- 
vice on cover holds pump securely. 
Pump is brass ducaghous with 
non-corroding, self-cleaning 
bronze ball valves. 































VENTILATED BACK is form-fitting 
and, providing air circulation be- 
tween tank and operator’s back, 
guards against discomfort. Wide, 
adjustable straps make it easy to 
carry as knapsack. 
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CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and Dusters 


6509 HEINTZ AVENUE 





DETROIT 11, 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF 


THE WILDERNESS 


1960 Expedition Schedule 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
CANADA (Canoe Trip) 


JULY 12 TO JULY 21 
$210 from Ely, Minnesota 
Party limited to 18 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 


JULY 12 TO JULY 22 
$230 from Vernal, Utah 
Party limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 


JULY 19 TO JULY 29; AUGUST 2 TO AUGUST 12 
$230 from Ketchum (Sun Valley), Idaho 
Party limited to 25 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 25 TO AUGUST 5; AUGUST 15 TO 
AUGUST 26 


$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
JULY 29 TO AUGUST 8; AUGUST 9 TO 
AUGUST 19 
$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Party limited to 20 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
WYOMING 


AUGUST 8 TO AUGUST 19 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, 
COLORADO 


AUGUST 16 TO AUGUST 26: AUGUST 30 TO 
SEPTEMBER 9 
$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Party limited to 25 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 


AUGUST 22 TO SEPTEMBER 2 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


MT. WHITNEY-HIGH SIERRA, 
CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 24 TO SEPTEMBER 2 
$250 from Lone Pine, California 
Party limited to 20 


GILA WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


AUGUST 30 TO SEPTEMBER 9 
$250 from Socorro, New Mexico 
Party limited to 20 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


SEPTEMBER 6 TO SEPTEMBER 16 
$230 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Party limited to 25 














ing a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 





HORSEBACK TRIP IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 
NORTH CAROLINA 


June 1 to June 11 
$200 from Asheville, North Carolina 
Party limited to 20 


This popular trip is provided for those who desire an Eastern horseback trip with a mini- 
mum of overnight camping. The Catalooche Ranch on Fie Top Mountain, Waynesville, N. C. 
will be headquarters for seven daily rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s 
Gap, Balsam Mounfain and other interesting points in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. In addition there will be a three-day pack trip from a base camp in the Park, includ- 


Make your reservations early and enjoy the superlative scenery, rushing waters, smoke-blue 
peaks and colorful blooms of laurel, iris, azaleas and dogwood. 








Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries and reservations 


919 Seventeeth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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Money Can Grow on Trees 


(From page 13) 


forest “capital.” Every year, the trees 
put on new growth rings of wood, 
worth about a total $1000. This js 
the “interest” and the Polaks harvest 
that much timber every year without 
dipping into their savings. 

Or the interest can be left in the 
forest bank account to accumulate 
and give compound interest. One 
study shows that if a farmer leaves 
his trees in the forest bank for 2 
years, his average annual profit 
might be $8.12 an acre. But by de 
laying his cuttings another 20 years, 
his average profit doubles every year. 
And since trees are not very perish- 
able, if markets aren’t favorable one 
year, profits can be left to accumu 
late on the stump at compound in- 
terest. 

Income from a tree farm can 
finance a harvest of good works. In 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, the Kendall 
Refining Company, gave the Kiwanis 
Club timber rights to a 169-acre tract 
it owned—on the condition that the 
club members would manage it ac 
cording to the best forestry princi: 
ples. Profits are split 60 per cent for 
the club, 40 per cent for the com- 
pany. 

The club earmarked its share o! 
the profits to buy equipment for the 
Bradford Hospital. After only five 
years of club management, the hos 
pital received more than $6500 and 
the forest was actually in_ better 
shape than when the club took tt 
over. Says Svend Rondum, the club 
member who originated the plan 
and also a forester: ‘Private enter- 
prise and a service organization fig- 
ured out a way to work for the bet 
terment of the community. It can be 
duplicated anywhere.” 


South Bristles with Pines 


Millions of acres in the South 
bristle with seedlings where no trees 
have grown in several generations; 
this new forest is already growing 
twice as much pulpwood as it did 
less than 15 years ago—and 80 pel 
cent of this comes from independent 
owners. After decades of operating 
our timber bank account at a deficit, 
forests in the United States are now 
growing timber faster than it is being 
harvested. Today, when a_ progres 
sive logger fells a tree, there is cel 
tain knowledge that a new one will 
grow in its place. 

The Rome Kraft Company @ 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Senator Stennis 


to be Keynoter 


at AFA Meeting 


Senator John Stennis of Mississippi has been 
named keynote speaker for the 85th Annual Meeting 
of The American Forestry Association, October 17-19, 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Missis- 
sippi. Senator Stennis has long been interested in re- 
source affairs, particularly forest research, and through 
his committee assignments during 12 years in the 
United States Senate has gained a working knowledge 
of government activities affecting forestry and agri- 
culture. 


Realizing that forests have an important part in 
this country’s future, the Senator devotes much of his 
time to research. Recently the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation presented Senator Stennis with an award in 
recognition of his outstanding contribution to forestry. 
Conferees in the Senate, including such leaders as Sen- 
ator Hayden of Arizona, agree that his efforts for ex- 
panding forestry and agricultural research are pro- 
ducing results. The most recent achievement is his 
amendment providing for the new regional boll weevil 
laboratory at Mississippi State University. 


Chief Richard E. McArdle, U. S. Forest Service, will 
present to the Annual Meeting the Program for the 
National Forests as reviewed before the House Agri- 
culture Committee in the first session of the present 
Congress. This long-range conservation program in- 
cludes plans to develop forest resources to meet popula- 
tion pressures by the year 2000. 


Another highlight of the AFA Annual Meeting will 
be an hour-long pageant in honor of National Forest 
Products Week. The pageant will depict forestry ad- 
vances from 1875, the year the association was founded, 
to 1960. This will be part of a nation-wide program 
hailing the remarkable advances in industrial forestry. 


Plans are also being considered to conduct a roll 
call of states to point up outstanding gains that have 
been made in forest fire prevention in the South since 
the first Forest Fire Prevention Conference in New 


Orleans in 1955. 
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Now! Get 


ON-THE 
SPOT 


DRILLING 
POWER 

... With 
Atlas Copco’s 


COBRA 
i 


World's lightest motor drill! 



































Here’s a drill you use to fill in 
on those jobs where cost, ter- 
rain, or time prohibits sending 
out a compressor crew. Weighs 
just 53 pounds; easily carried 
by one man. Completely self- 
contained with gasoline engine 
that drills 50-60 feet of hole on 
a tankload (2 qts.) of fuel. Drills 
in any position up to 45°. Per- 
fect for light drilling anywhere. 
Write for complete literature. 
Address: Dept. AF-9. 


One-man operation! 


One-man carry; piggyback 
rig available! 


Easy starting —-any 
weather, any altitude! 


Multi-use flexibility! 


ECONOMICAL —Less than 9¢ 
per foot, including gas, oil, 
drill steels and maintenance, 
in actual forest service use. 


Stlas Copco 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


610 Industrial Avenue 
Paramus, New Jersey 







930 Brittan Avenue 
San Carlos, California 
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97,910 FOREST FIRES LAST YEAR! 
268 FIRES A DAY—1 EVERY 51. MINUTES! 


Most forest fires nationwide are still caused by incendiarists, debris burners, and careless 
smokers, in that order. You can assist in making the public aware of the need for being 
careful by using these colorful fire prevention book matches imprinted with your in- 
dividual name or that of your company. 


This striking red, yellow and black design vivid 
ly depicts the result of carelessness. Each time 
one of these matches is used the user is re 
minded to be careful—and he is reminded toc 
of you, your company and your product, becaus« 
your message appears on each matchbook 





The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished 
in true-to-life colors. And regardless of your 
business—whether you are a butcher, a baker 
or a candlestick maker—your imprint on each 
book builds lasting goodwill. The modest cost 
makes their use a sound advertising value 





The green and white Keep Green design offers 
in addition to your own imprint, the extra bene 
fit of the Keep Green slogan on the back with 
the name of your state. There is no extra charge 
for the additional imprint which is available only 
on this design. 





Check these Facts: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
PRICE LIST 919 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


There are 2,500 matchbooks Please na our order for .... eases of Fire ee Bookmatches. 


Keep Green 
in each case—50 cartons of 


50 books each. All prices 

are for the same design, same sans eee 
+ . ease Frin 
aden ae a a Imprint for back of Keep Green Design only should read: 


Green 
for four or more cases. Allow Ship to: : C1] Check Enclosed 
thirty days for delivery. 


Name 
1 case $ 25.00 
2 cases 45.00 Street Zone 
4 cases 80.00 
10 cases 175.00 
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Money Can Grow on Trees 
(From page 48) 


Rome, Georgia, purchases two mil- 
lion dollars worth of wood every 
year from tree farmers as far as 200 
miles away. They have 15 graduate 
foresters to work exclusively with 
tree farmers—marking timber, mark- 
ing out free management plans, do- 
nating a million seedlings a year. 

Some forest-products firms rely al- 
most exclusively on backyard stands 
of trees—like Nickey Brothers of 
Memphis which works with neigh- 
boring tree farmers in ‘Ter.nessee, 
Mississippi and Arkansas counties to 
insure future crops of timber. About 
15 years ago, Nickey realized that it 
had no permanent supply of timber 
to expand its operation. And it 
couldn’t afford to purchase enough 
land to supply the timber it needed 
tomanufacture more than 2000 wood 
products. So it set up Tree Farm 
Families among interested persons 
in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ark- 
ansas to ensure its timber supply. 

The first woodlot owner ap- 
proached was E. K. Boyd of Bolivar, 
Tennessee. He owned about 200 
acres of forest land, but wouldn’t al- 
low a lumberman into his woods. 
To date, Nickey has paid him about 
$9500 for timber harvests—more 
than a buyer offered him for the en- 
lire tract just before he entered the 
plan. 

Now there are 78 Family members 
with a total of 24,200 acres. They 
already are supplying about half of 
Nickey’s wood needs. Many of them 
are doctors, lawyers, retired people, 
farmers who grow the trees for extra 
income. To become a member of 
the family, the owner and Nickey 
sign a simple letter of agreement. 
Nickey agrees to help manage the 
lorest, weed out defective trees, ad- 
vise on cuttings, help the owner 


plant barren acres by distributing 
seedlings. In return, the owner will 
protect the land from fire and graz- 


ing, and give the company first re- | 


fusal on the buying of timber. 
Big Job Yet to be Done 


Rebuilding forests is a job for 


Paul Bunyan, and everyone is help- | 
ing. Today, 46 states( partly aided | 
by the federal government) offer the | 


small woodland owner free technical 
advice and assistance in forest man- 


agement. Since this program began | 


23 years ago, about an eighth of the 


total acreage of small forests has | 


been put under management. But 
most of the job still remains to be 
done, so private forestry has mobil- 
ized too. Distinguished among the 
industry leaders is the Southern 


Pulpwood Conservation Association | 


of Atlanta, Georgia. Its enlightened 
self-interest has thrown a green man- 


tle across the entire South. The as- 
sociation of pulp and paper manu- | 
facturers has to date assisted well | 
over 75,000 landowners who have a | 
combined acreage larger than the | 


state of Georgia. 

In 34 northern Wisconsin coun- 
ties, paper mills and electric power 
companies have been financing Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc. for the past 16 
years. When it began, no one was 
interested in trees in this ravaged 
land. Now thousands of tree farms 
have sprung up because of the 54 
million seedlings this organization 


has inspired to be planted. Conifers | 


everywhere march across the land- 


scape. Today there are 17,000 certi- | 


fied tree farmers in 47 states al- 
lowed to display the diamond- 
shaped emblem of the American 
Tree Farm System. This 20-year-old 
program, financed completely by for- 











FOR BETTER 
TIMBER CROP 
plant 
Pikes Peak Nursery 


Seedlings and Transplants 
SCOTCH PINE 


(Pinus sylvestris) Per 100 Per 1000 


7.50 


T., 
(2-3), 5 yr., T., 
WHITE PINE 


(Pinus strobus) 
(2-0), 2 yr., S., 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 
(2-1), 3 yr., T., 3to 6ins. 
(2-2), 4yr., T., 6 to 14 ins. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
(Picea pungens) 

(2-0), 2 yr., 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 

(2-2), 4yr., T., 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
(Picea abies) 

(2-0), 2 yr., 

(3-0), 3 yr., 

(2-2), 4 yr., 

(2-3), 5 yr., 


DOUGLAS FIR 

(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 
(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 7 ins. 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 12 ins. 
(3-2), Syr., T., 8 to 14 ins. 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
(Tsuga canadensis) 


(2-1), 3 yr., T., 4to 6ins. 
(3-1), 4 yr., T., 5 to 12 ins. 


WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
(Cornus florida) 


(2-0), 2 yr.,S., 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 


4to 6ins. 
5 to 10 ins. 


12 to 18 ins. 7.50 
24 to 30 ins. 12.00 
Order Now 
for 
Spring Planting 
We also have a large selection of Orna- 
mentals, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Flowering Trees 


and Nut Trees. Special Discount to—Land- 
scapers, Licensed Dealers and Nurserymen. 


Write for Free Catalog or Call: 
Hopkins 5-5696 


Pikes Peak Nurseries 


Quality Nursery Stock For More Than 35 Years 


801 WATER STREET INDIANA 4, PA. 











A New PACIFIC Pumper 


—FOR PUMPING 
ABRASIVES 


New in Pacific’s long established, complete line of standard pumpers, 
compact Model BW weighs only 70 lbs and is designed for ground 
application of abrasive fire-retardent slurrys, such as used by the 
U.S. Forest Service. Equipped with a pressure controller unloader 
valve enabling operator to control pressure to any desired setting. 
This allows engine to operate freely, assuring long pump and engine 


life. 


Rated Performance: 
Pressure 
G.P.M. 10 


50 100 150 200 250 300 Normal Operation: 
9 8% 


8% 8 7 8 GPM @ 250 PSI 


Write for catalog on our complete line of light weight portable pumpers 
and related forest fire fighting equipment. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


1223 Western Ave. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
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FREE CATALOG 


for the 
PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 


Forty-eight pages, illustrating 
hundreds of items — a complete 
line of supplies and equipment 
for the fields of Forestry... 
Wildlife Management .. . Soil 
Conservation . . . and Nursery 
Management. 

Enjoy money-saving prices 
too, all from one dependable, 
central source — NASCO — the 
International Agricultural 
Leaders Supply House. 


If you haven’t received your 
free copy of NASCO’S Forestry 
Catalog No. 6, write today .. . 
then try our servic 
delivery — 
satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money back. 


NASCO Forestry 
Catalog No. 6— 
48 Pages 

Full Illustrated 





SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted ‘roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 











est products industries, is dedicated 
to growing trees as a cash crop on 
private, tax-paying land. It gives 
recognition to timber owners who 
are doing outstanding jobs in forest 
management. To be certified, an 
owner must protect his woods from 
fire, disease, insects, and cattle graz- 
ing. The land must be permanently 
devoted to growing and harvesting 
repeated tree crops. Advice and in- 
sp ction by Tree Farm System for- 
esters costs nothing; the profits and 
harvest of other benefits they can 
show you are truly amazing. 


How Do You Start? 


How do you get started? If you 
already own land, trees growing on 
it can be “managed” to produce 
maximum benefits. A nearby forest- 
products industry probably already 
has a tree-farm program underway, 
with foresters to aid you. Or a letter 
to your state forestry department 
will bring prompt assistance. Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1816 N Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.—organizers of the Tree 
Farm System—can send you litera- 
ture and put you in touch with lo- 
cal and regional forestry groups. 

The forester will first want to 
cruise your land and develop a long- 


———e, 


range plan that will insure steady 
returns. Probably he’ll suggest the 
removal of poorly-formed, defective 
trees. He may also suggest a thin. 
ning of overcrowded stands and the 
harvest of mature trees. This will 
provide some immediate cash income 
and also leave more growing room 
for the healthy trees to put on wood, 
The forester will suggest where to 
plant to bring every acre up to full 
productivity (43 states, by the way, 
supply seedlings free or at cost). 

Starting a tree farm from scratch 
makes good sense, too. Most authori- 
ties advise against paying too much 
for land with no trees growing on it 
—not more than an average of 
about $10 an acre in the northem 
states, about twice that in the South 
where trees grow faster. It’s often 
better, however, to invest a few dol: 
lars more per acre and get land with 
some timber on it already. That 
way, you'll start getting revenue 
sooner. You can reforest idle land 
by planting a thousand trees to the 
acre in about two or three days by 
hand. 

Is there still land to be planted § 
The U. S. Forest Service estimate 
there are about 48 million acres in 
need of replanting. Much of this 
land is good for nothing but trees! 


Litterbugs Climb High 
(From page 23) 


country. Sierrans on their outings 
have been cleaning up camps and 
policing trails for many years. But 
the “Mount Whitney Anti-Litter 
Expedition” was the first official 
move in a concentrated program to 
make Southern California’s moun- 
tain recreation areas neat and clean 
—and to keep them that way. 

A lot of preliminary planning was 
necessary for such an ambitious proj- 
ect. Commissary, equipment, pack- 
ing in, and all the incidentals for a 
smooth-running camp had to be pro- 
vided for. In fact, the committee 
spent several months making ar- 
rangements, and correspondence and 
phone calls were heavy. But finally, 
on August 8th, the thirty dedicated 
anti-litterbugs met at Whitney Por- 
tal, the road-end above Lone Pine, 
and hiked 3.5 miles up the Mount 
Whitney trail. Dunnage was brought 
in by pack train, and the group set 
up headquarters in a_ beautiful, 
rock-bound alpine basin on Lone 
Pine Creek at an elevation of 10,300 
feet. 

For the next eight days work par- 
ties covered every inch of the trail- 


side, from the base of the mountait 
to the summit. All cans wet 
smashed flat and dumped in burlap 
bags, and 103 of these bulging sack 
loads were left beside the trail to be 
brought down later by the packer 
Bottles and jars were smashed, 10, 
put in gallon cans and sacked. The 
total was 75 cans-full of glass. Com 
bustible material was gathered ani 
burned in neat bonfires, and literally hd 
hundreds of bushels of garbage, pé 
pers, cartons, boxes, and old clothe 
went up in smoke. Hardy soul 
spent hours wading in the icy watel 
of timberline lakes retrieving sub 
aqueous litter, and rock climber 
descended the precipitous east fac 
of Mount Whitney to gather refus 
thrown over the edge by scores ol 
past summit climbers. Altogethel 
eight sacks of smashed cans welt 
collected on top of the 14,496-foo! 
mountain. 3 

But actually these obvious activ: 
ties were the easier part of the work 
The real challenge was in pickin 
up the little stuff: the fragments af 
broken glass, the elusive bits 
aluminum foil, the evasive rinds 0 
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orange peel, the ever-present shreds 
of cellophane. Then, too, it’s a frus- 
trating experience to try to burn a 
wet, torn tarpaulin, a soggy pair of 
jeans, and a few discarded pairs of 
shoes, particularly on the woodless 
slopes above tree line. However, the 
group solved the high-altitude burn- 
ing problem by taking along several 
pints of gasoline. 

Nothing large or small escaped 
this eagle-eyed work crew. The job 
was done with painstaking thor- 
oughness, and on August 16th the 
“expedition” returned to civilization 
leaving a much cleaner Mount 
Whitney than they had found. Let 
us hope it remains that way. 

But even though this was a proj- 
ect with a serious purpose, the anti- 
litterbugs managed to make an out- 
ing of it in true Sierra Club style. 
They enjoyed three good meals a 
day, provided by a_ hard-working 
commissary group of members; par- 
ties climbed a couple of the sur- 
rounding 13,000-foot peaks; and 
each evening they relaxed around 
the community campfire, with im- 
promptu songs, music, and enter- 
tainment. In fact, they had such a 
good time that at least half of them 
have volunteered for future service, 
and offer to chip in $10 apiece for 
the privilege. 

The “Mount Whitney Anti-Lit- 
terbug Expedition” was greatly aid- 
ed by the co-operation of many out- 
side concerns, organizations, and in- 
dividuals. Among them was the 
United States Forest Service, in 
whose bailiwick the job was done. 
Some gave outright donations, while 
others allowed substantial discounts 
on food and equipment. But per- 


haps the most generous contribution 
of all was made by the Mount Whit- 
ney Pack Trains, which removed 33 
mule-loads of sacked cans free of 
charge. Publicity for such a worthy 
cause wasn’t forgotten, either; sev- 
eral members put in considerable 
time on stories for newspapers and 
magazines. 

There are great possibilities 
ahead for the Sierra Club’s Anti- 
Litter Committee, both in direct ac- 
tion and through education. It is 
hoped that the idea may spread to 
other outdoor groups and to city, 
county, state and federal agencies— 
thus eventually to the general pub- 
lic. The committee already has two 
more anti-litter expeditions planned 
for 1960. One will be at popular 
Dollar Lake in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, the other in that fisher- 
man’s paradise of the High Sierra, 
Rae Lakes. 

One interesting result of the 
Mount Whitney pick-up job is in 
regard to burying refuse and cans. 
This is the accepted practice of neat 
campers the world over. But the 
group discovered that cans don’t re- 
main buried permanently. Animals, 
erosion, frost-heave and one thing 
and another often push such refuse 
to the surface. So the committee has 
inaugurated the “Plus 1 Club.” On 
outings its members carry back every 
can they took with them plus one 
that they find. 

Maybe these cleanup expeditions 
aren't the complete answer to Amer- 
ica’s litter problem. But they cer- 
tainly are an excellent beginning, 
and their example may shame us all 
into doing a little better job at out- 
door housekeeping in the future. 


A Forest Recovers 
(From page 30) 


er can find many individuals of the 
various conifers represented on the 
island. Certainly the most obvious 
regrowth of conifers can be found in 
localized areas where the pitch pine 
has had a chance to reseed itself 
from parent trees which survived the 
fire, or remained alive under a fire 
which crowned above the younger 
trees. ‘This is particularly noticeable 
In an area along Ocean Drive near 
Sand Beach, and another near the 
southern limit of the burned area 
hear Otter Point. The pitch pines 
evidently seeded themselves soon 
after the fire, for they are now con- 


siderably larger than most of the 
other evergreen seedlings, although 


many species of conifers appeared 
within a year. 

Over a larger area, but not so 
thickly represented as the pitch 
pine, one can find many individuals 
of the red spruce. Some of these 
have reached a height of more than 
50 inches, although most are consid- 
erably smaller. With the exception 
of the previously mentioned pitch 
pine in local areas, it is interesting 
to note that the reproduction of 
spruce seems to have progressed 
more rapidly than reproduction of 
pines or fir. Perhaps this is caused 
by the original dominance of spruce 
in the area, and in contiguous areas, 
furnishing a proportionately larger 








Poison Ivy 
grows 


where 
your men w 


THEY CAN'T 
AVOID IT! 


BUT AQUA IVY TABLETS 

CAN MAKE THEM IMMUNE TO 
POISON IVY, POISON OAK! 
Poison ivy (called poison oak 

in many areas) grows in almost 
every state, in most rural 

areas. That’s why your men 
can’t avoid exposure. 

And that’s why Aqua Ivy’s 
immunity makes so much 
sense. Immunity means 
protection-from-within, 
protection that your men carry 
with them wherever they work. 
Not a lotion or an ointment, 
but an easy-to-take tablet, 
Aqua Ivy's protection lasts 
up to 12 months. 

Aqua Ivy AP® Tablets are 
safe — no harmful side effects. 
And they work — proven 
effective in 95% of cases. 

Available in an economical, 
industry-sized bottle containing 
.1,000 tablets. Thus, for just 
a few dollars per employee, 
you can provide your men 
with season-long immunity! 
(And this cost is invariably 
saved many times over in 
reduced absenteeism.) 

































REMEMBER: It takes time to build full 
immunity. So order Aqua Ivy Tablets 
now, before the poison plant season 
starts. Available through your regular 
drug channels in the United States 
and Canada. 


YOURS FREE: For distribution to your men, 
quantities of Aqua Ivy’s informative booklet 
“Facts You Should Know About Poison Ivy 
and Poison Oak”’. Also a ‘‘Poison Plant 
Recognition Poster” to tack on bulletin boards. 


SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. BOX 117, NEW YORK 11, N. ¥ 


Please send__F ree booklets and___posters. 





Company Name 





Street Address 
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BREATHTAKING ISLAND 
ATMOSPHERE AND SO Much Fun! 


Beachcomber’s paradis e 
Colony Beach Club, with its 
beautiful white sand beach, lies in 
a tropical setting right on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Here you will 
have your own spacious beach 
house, designed for privacy, lazy 
relaxation, and complete in every 
detail with television, telephone, 
kitchen, and full hotel service. 
For your fun, tennis court, 
swimming pool, pitch and putt 
golf course. Seagrape Patio 
Restaurant and Starfish 
Cocktail Lounge. 
FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL YEAR ‘ROUND. Write today for rates, 


1630 GULF OF MEXICO DRIVE __ exciting literature. [ 


tonsBOAT SARASOTA, FLORIDA 














When Writing Our Advertisers Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS 




















REAL EStTaTE WANTED 


We have buyers attracted from the Greater Philadelphia Area and 
the Northern and Southern States that are interested in 


TREE PLANTATIONS, TIMBERLAND, NURSERIES 
FARMS and COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES. 


We personally inspect your property and bring prospects by auto 
and airplane at no expense to you. 


Write or phone for full information and get quick results. 


Thus far in 1959, we have succeeded in selling 9 CHRISTMAS 
TREE FARMS and 2 large tracts of TIMBERLAND. The Buyer’s 


and Seller’s names are given upon request. Bank References. Bonded 
Realtor. 


LEE MANLEY 
“The Land Specialist” 
Office at Thorndale, Pa. Phone: Coatesville 0767 
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amount of spruce seed compared to 
the others. 

The cycle becomes apparent: from 
spruce to nothing, nothing to ber. 
ries, berries to hardwoods, hard. 
woods to spruce. Perhaps in a gener. 
ation this area will again be an inter. 
mixed — spruce-fir-birch-aspen-maple. 
oak forest, subequal in size, and in 
a generation following that, 4 
spruce-fir forest until some accident 
of man or nature upsets the balance, 

For the present, though, the 
wounds of fire have healed into scars, 
Luxurious stands of orange, yellow, 
and red mark the twelfth anniver. 
sary of a month of disaster charac 
terized in black. The hardwood for. 
est is only temporary, but so are 
many of the beautiful things of 
nature. 


Beavers, Bones, and Beauty 


(From page 22) 


Supplementing the beaver stor 
are a series of water conservation 
exhibits. One of the first is the 
“drop tower.” This has been found 
to be the simplest way of demon 
strating the effect of rain on our val: 
uable soil. In the base of this green 
eight -foot- high tower are three 
squares of earth. On one square, the 
soil is bare. On the second square is 
a light ground cover of growing ma 
terial. On the third square is 2 
heavy growth of grass. From the top 
of the tower at the rate of 40 drops 
per minute fall single drops of water 
by gravity into the center of each 
square. On the first square, the im 
pact of the drop of water propels 
tiny particles of loose soil through 
the air as much as three feet and 
bores a hole into the vegetationles 
ground. On the second square, due 
to the light covering of grass, the 
water does not splash as much, and 
some of it soaks into the soil. On 
the third square, water hitting the 
thick ground cover does not splash 
or displace any soil but rather rum 
down the blades of grass and is coil 
pletely absorbed by the thirsty soil 
This demonstrates the ability o 
ground cover to retain moistutt, 
control run-off, and so avoid the 
terrific gullies which result from we 
ter assaulting the bare earth. 

Another exhibit, built by the Sol 
Conservation Service, is composed 
of four plots of land, two repre 
senting upland, two lowland. One 
of each type shows poor, overgrazed, 
denuded terrain, while its counte 
part illustrates how land can be It 
habilitated by proper planting, 4 
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yersion terracing, use of rainfall, etc. 

The Soil Conservation Service has 
also built an earth dam over a hun- 
dred feet long at the crest across the 
deep arroyo beside the museum. At 
present, lectures delivered while the 
visitor is looking down into it de- 
scribe the various stages of land de- 
struction and how to prevent this 
invaluable natural resource from 
being washed irretrievably down- 
stream. Eventually there will be a 
diorama, a map, and other devices 
to interpret it to the public. In one 
sudden thunderstorm in 1958, this 
usually tinder-dry arroyo with its 
powdery red dust ran a waterfall, 18 
feet wide and eight feet high, and 
cut away 11 feet of the bank towards 
the adjacent highway. Not many 
such downpours would be needed to 
undermine the highway. Nature 
contrived to stage quite an educa- 
tional demonstration! 

The U. S. Forest Service contrib- 
uted four color transparencies which 
show the catastrophic damage done 
to a forested watershed by fire. 
These pictures flank a remarkably 
realistic lightning display which was 
designed and constructed by the mu- 
seum staff for the exhibit hall. In 
it, million-volt flashes of man-made 
lightning strike two miniature 
mountain peaks which jut up into 
an overcast artificial sky. It is easy 
to see how fiery bolts of uncon- 
tained fire can ignite and destroy 
our beautiful forests. 

A 12-foot long diorama in the mu- 
seum ties together all the other ex- 
hibits. In three parts, it shows coun- 
try similar to that of Ghost Ranch 
with banded colored cliffs at whose 
base is rangeland and above which 
is high timberland. The first seg- 
ment is green and lush, as it was 
before man appeared on the scene. 
The grass is tall, the assorted game 
plentiful and fat. The second seg- 
ment represents the present with 
stunted growth and barren range re- 
sulting from an excess of cattle and 
no run-off control. The last segment 
demonstrates what the future could 
be in the same area with intelligent 
Co-operation with nature. A pros- 
perous ranch supports a moderate 
herd of cattle with irrigated feed 
lots. When the visitor presses a but- 
ton, a thunderstorm deluges the high 
country and the run-off washes down 
the cliffs onto the rangeland. In the 
central area, a muddy flash flood 
Traces down the arroyo and appears 
to erode the unprotected soil. In the 
other two areas, the rain is utilized 
and seeps into the ground where it 
Is Stored and used. 


































































The interrelationship of all parts 
of nature is stressed throughout. The 
fact is emphasized that even preda- 3 

ane 


Perfect Ground Cover for 
anks and Shady Places 


Seas 


tors, those much-maligned creatures, 
serve a necessary purpose. It is ex- 
plained that the mountain lion, the 
coyote, and the rattlesnake, all com- 
monly considered anathema, are in- 
dispensable in maintaining the es- 
sential balance of nature. Extermina- 
tion of predators locally has resulted 
in almost a plague of field mice. 

Visitors from the nearby religious 
conference center stream to the mu- 
seum singly and in groups, school- 
buses loaded with children make 
pilgrimages to learn more about the 
natural functions of the universe, 
and travelers speeding along the 
busy highway brake their cars to go 
through the isolated museum. Many 
lectures are given in the outdoor 
amphitheatre facing the cliffs at the 
back of the building. An attractive 
flat-roofed edifice, it is the only 
structure right on the road for many 
miles in either direction. As with 
all things of true merit, the museum 
draws the interested and the curious 
from afar. 

New Mexico’s first living museum 
commands a magnificent view fifty 
miles down the Chama Valley to the 
lofty snow-capped Sangre de Cristo 
mountains as well as nearby pine- 
studded peaks and the interesting 
adjacent tan, cream, and red sand- 
stone cliffs. Sometimes antelope feed 
on the range within sight of the mu- 
seum patio in the early morning or 
late in the afternoon. The inspira- 
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MYRTLE (vince minor) 


A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
Fz) can be planted 2 ft. apart on level; | Y% ft. on 





slopes. You cover big creas for little money 


100 BIG CLUMPS $] 5,00 —1000, $]2Qj00 
GU | PACHYSANDRA , 


Thrives under trees and #7 
in poor soil. Beautiful ¢ 3 
EVER- shiny evergreen 
GREEN leaves. Space 6 


IVY : ‘ in in. apart. 


Baltic wy defies 100 $050 
dogs, children and $7750 ate 
drought. Steep slopes, 100 


sun or shade. Space | ft. $26” 1000, $85 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. D-3 














CHRISTMAS TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


WHY PLANT TREES? 
For Christmas Tree profits; for future 
timber returns, for a family hobby; 
for beauty on idle farm land. 





Write for price list of 
quality pine, spruce, fir seedlings 
and transplants. 


PAINT CREEK NURSERIES 
SHIPPENVILLE PENNA. 











When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 














FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


24 DIFFERENT MODELS OF PLANTERS 
NEW + IMPROVED » FIELD TESTED 











THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 


MODEL 54-BA 
The Ideal Machine for Contour Planting and Underplanting 
We can supply planters for a maximum depth of 15” 


R. A. WHITFIELD MFG. CO., Gordon Rd., Rt. 2, Austell, Ga. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. We offer only a partial listing of such books and you are in- 


vited to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush ______._--$ 6.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know... -—>=>=SE——SSCté~<C:«~—CS 


TREES 


American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt 
Deciduous Forest of Eastern North America—Braun 10.00 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews — 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, an, 

Andrews __ Jenin’ 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves ‘sei 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 6.00 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 
Tree Care—Haller 5.95 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman ______. seats 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer - cei = 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt 


GENERAL FORESTRY 


Forests For The Future—Loehr 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 
Canada—Neiderheiser 
Forest Policy—Greeley - 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana oa 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer 
Forests and Men—Greeley 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney —.._»»_»_»_EEE ves 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen —_.. 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr 

American Forest Management—Davis 

Applied Forest Management—Bruns —.___ ins 

Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston ~~ _____ 

Forest Inventory—Spurr _.... 

Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson 

Forest Pathology—Boyce __ : 

Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley cousin 

Management of American Forests—Mathews ___ — 

Plant Pathology—Walker 

Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 

Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson______ 

The Federal Lands: heir Use and Management— 
Clawson & Held 

Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith ____ 














8.00 
5.50 
6.00 


3.00 





3.00 
6.50 
7.00 
8.00 
3.95 
4.50 
7.00 
3.95 











7.50 
7.75 
5.00 
5.50 
8.50 
6.50 
8.95 
6.75 
6.00 
10.00 
7.50 
7.00 








8.50 
6.00 


LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 

Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor 
Field Book of Western Wild ~~ eguliaannaaiaaed id 
Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley - Penis eines 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey STE ES =— 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson —.______ 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman— 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet —..___. 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry _— 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss ___ $15.00 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman : . 7.50 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill 
Structure of Wood—Jane 
— $ Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 

9.50—Vol. II wn One 





$ 7.50 




















BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 


After the Sun Goes Down—Blough - 

Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough — 

Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt — ~~ -___ 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry — — 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore 
Deer of North America—Taylor 








Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson ~~ _.__-___ 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster —______. siete 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart — orn 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 
Natural History of Birds—Wing 











On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen ____ iealalaiteads 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 








Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 

The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 

Return to the River—Haig- Brown 

Round River—Leopold 

Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld 

Songbirds in Your Garden—tTerres __... 

Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in . North 
America—McClane __. ee Rade ee 

The Last Passenger (pigeon) — J ohnson . VORSEERE a SSE 

Wildlife Cameraman—K jelgaard 

1001 Questions Answered About Birds—Cruick- 


CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams 





Canoe Camping—Handel 





Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell__ 





Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 
Trails Unlimited—Coffin __ 








BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
America’s Natural Resources—Callison - a: 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman _ 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 





Conservation—Coyle 





Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman - 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer 
Forest Fire—Davis 


- 10.00 





Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium -...... 


Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 
Thomas 


Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden =>» 





Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell — a 


Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 





Reclamation in the United States—Golze _..___ waite 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 





They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 





Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman __. 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson _.___ 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch 





JUVENILE 
Animal Babies—Bauer 





Birds at Home—Henry 





Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer 





First Fish—Colby 





Friendly Animals—Schmidt —..._____________ 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt 
Indian Legends—Gridley 








Indians of Yesterday—Gridley 





Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft _......_- 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 





Traveling Birds—Boulton 





7.50 
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5.00 
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8.50 
6.75 
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tion of the grandeur of nature in the 
setting of the museum cannot but 
leave an indelible impression on the 
visitor. And once he has walked 
through the hall, studied the out- 
side exhibits, browsed through the 
library, listened to a lecture, and 
asked questions of the staff, an en- 
tirely new world opens up to him. 
Behind the beauty around him, 
there is a story, a purpose—and per- 
haps he grasps more understanding 
of it from having paused here. 

if our enthusiasm for the place 
seems oppressive, please bear with 
us. Having participated in the con- 
struction phase of the project under 
William H. Carr, we watched it 
grow. And even though we are no 
longer there, we cannot but laud its 
merits. When we left, it was not com- 
pleted. It still is not in its final form. 
And we suspect that, like all dynamic 
institutions, it will continue to grow 
in size and influence for a long, long 
time. 

As the Reverend Eugene Carson 
Blake, D.D., immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 
said in his dedication address last 
summer, “. .. a little time here... 
will put self, life, God, and His pur- 
pose in perspective again. And this 
Ils important. Religion without won- 
der becomes magic or academic.” 


What Can We Do 
About Water? 
(From page 19) 


The University of Illinois and 
Southern Illinois University appoint- 
ed Advisory Committees to work 
with the Board of Trustees. Inves- 
tigations were made by the State 
Conservation Department, the IIli- 
nois Water Survey Division, and the 
district itself. The U. S. Park Serv- 
ice, Forest Service, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and the Corps of Army Engineers 
were all consulted. The conclusions 
are that Rend Lake offers the best 
underdeveloped reservoir site in the 
region and one of the best in the 
entire Midwest for supplying water 
for municipal, industrial, and recre- 
ational development. It also offers 
flood water storage, will make pos- 
sible a low flow guarantee, and has 
exceptional waterfowl management 
potential. 

Now, note this well: No single lo- 
cal, state, or federal agency has the 
necessary authority to obtain funds 
to build such a lake! The only pos- 
sible way it could now be built 


Proper management of forestry planting 
projects calls for the finest in Evergreen 
Planting Stock available. That’s why it 
will pay you to investigate the superior 
growth and better survival of Suncrest 
Seedlings and Transplants. Hardy, north- 


- « « giwes you a head start 
toward genuine forestry progress 


ern grown Suncrest Stock from finest seed 
sources available insures the compact, 
sturdy growth necessary for successful 
forest development. Suncrest Stock means 
better results for timber, watersheds, soil 
erosion, roadside plantings, etc. 


Suncrest Seedlings and Transplants in a wide range of sizes and ages: 
PINE: White, Red, Austrian, Japanese Black, Griffithii, Ponderosa, Oriental and Scotch 
FIR: Concolor White, Douglas, Balsam and Veitchii 
SPRUCE: White, Norway, Colorado Blue, Engelmann, Black Hills and Black Spruce 
HEMLOCK : Canadian in transplants only. 





windbreaks, etc. 





Suncrest Evergreen Stock includes many other varie- 
ties ideal for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, hedges, 








Box 5-E 





Free Catalogue and Planting Guide complete with Prices. 


> SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Homer City, Penna. 























ASSETS 
Cash . $107,763.31 
Accounts Receivable 3,908.22 
Inventories 14,814.12 
Furniture and Equipment (Net) 19,918.07 
Other Assets 724.94 
Endowment Fund Assets 389,366.89 


EP acegemns $536,495.55 











EXPENSE 
Membership $ 60,575.62 
American Forests Magazine 138,525.99 
Sales . 18,010.61 
Conservation Department 83,185.00 
General Administration 65,035.35 


$365 332.57 
11,249.20 


Total Expense 
Excess Income over Expense 
$376,581.77 





as 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
The American Forestry Association 
BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Accounts Payable $ 9,992.76 
Other Current Liabilities 2,546.50 
Deferred Income 97,344.86 
Reserve for Future Expenditures 13,761.99 
Surplus 412,849.44 


Total $536,459.55 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING December 31, 1959 


INCOME 
Membership Dues 
Advertising 
Sales & Miscellaneous Income 29,274.49 
Trail Riders 72,595.00 
Contributions & Beq 16,312.79 


$190,621.20 
67,778.29 





$376,581.77 


In our opinion the above condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Expense Account, fairly 
present, respectively the financial condition of The American Forestry Association at December 
31, 1959 and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 


SNYDER, FARR AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


CHRISTMAS TREES 
OHIO GROWN SEEDLINGS 


DISCOUNT TO QUANTITY BUYERS 
GUARA LED PLANTING SERVIGH 


WRITE FOR PREE PRICE LIST AND 
PLANTING GUIDI 


SUS 0 


Magnolia. Oh e 








OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 


Following is a paragraph suitable for 

incorporation in wills: 
“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
........... to The American Forestry 


Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Scventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








| would be by several agencies work- 
ing together. 
| regulations, laws, and customs, most 


But, due to various 


of these agencies can not participate 


| in a joint venture of this type. 


Right now, let’s take a detailed 
look at this proposed lake that no- 


| body can build. It is not a hypo- 


thetical case, but a very real one, on 


| which the local people and the state 
| have already appropriated a quarter 
| of a million dollars. 


This would 
make it seem that the situation is 


| well in hand, but that"is not so. At 
| the rate at which money has become 
| available, it would take 250 years 
| to do the job. 


If the $25,000,000 price tag on this 


| project seems high, remember that 


increasing population pressure is 


| continually pushing land values up. 
| Delay will increase the cost, but let’s 
| see what we would get 


for our 
money when it is built: 
A 25,000-acre lake with: 
1. 99 billion gallons of water 
(302,500 ac. ft.) of which 
a. 40 million gallons a day 
would be available for con- 
sumptive use as municipal, 
industrial, and agricultural 
water supply. 

(1) 31 towns and cities with 
69,000 people in four 
counties are within 15 
miles of the reservoir 
site. 

(2) At 5¢ per thousand gal- 
lons, this consumptive 
water would represent 
a value of $35 million 
dollars in 50 years or a 
2:1.4 cost-benefit ratio 
on this one item alone. 
Incidentally, the pre- 
dicted useful life of the 
lake is 350 years; also, 
there would be: 

219 miles of shoreline with 25,- 
000 acres of peripheral land in 
public ownership which would 











Metal Detector Save Machinery! 
Stop the Accident Before It Happens 
SCR-625 METAL DETECTOR 


Recommended by U. S. Forest Service and in numerous articles for 
finding concealed metal in logs and timber products. The Dantzler 
Lbr. Co., Perkinston, Miss., reports an estimated savings of $5,000 to 
$6,000 yearly. Write us for copy of free report of U. S. Forest 


Service. 








ee 


42 W. Soutk Street 


The SCR-625 is a portable instrument which may be used in the field 
to give an audible indication of buried metal in logs, underground, or 
in water. It may also be connected permanently with suitable auto- 
matic control devices for stopping machinery should imbedded metal 
in logs be encountered. 

F ’ Detector is shipped in handy portable carrying case with instructions 
7 ‘ and ready to operate except for batteries. Ship. wt. 55 Ibs. Our 
recent Government surplus purchase allows the present low price of $79.50 ea. New set of Batteries, per 
set—$6.27. Special price to quantity users or dealers upon request. 

We maintain service and parts of the SCR-625. Parts price list on request. 


Used Metal detectors $39.50 
ESSE RADIO COMPANY 


Indianapolis 25, Indiana 


Phone: Melrose 4-8328 
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offer recreational opportunity 
to: 

a. 2.5 million people from 
four states within 100 miles 
with: 

(1) 25,000 acres of public 
boating and fishing Wa: 
ter. 

(2) 10,000 acres of public 
parks, beaches, camp 
ground or quasi-public 
(leased) cottage, club, 
and group camp sites 
Marinas, concession 
areas, and _ industrial 
sites. 

(3) 25,000 acres of publi 
hunting grounds which 
includes 20,000 acre 
(land and water) of 
manageable _ waterfow! 
area. 

b. Using Senator Kerr's sug. 
gested value of $1.00 per 
visitor day, the predicted 
million-plus yearly — users 
would give a 50 million dol- 
lar benefit in a 50 year life 
for a 2:1 benefit-cost ratio, 

142,500 acre feet of flood water 

storage would be available. 

a. Assigning an arbitrary val- 
ue of $1.00 per year for a 
acre foot of flood storage 
capacity, seven million dol- 
lars of benefit is created 
during 50 years. 

Mine head electric generating 

potential based on 

a. 10 billion tons of proved 
coal reserve within two 
counties where the _ lake 
would be of which 
(1) 100 million tons are lo 

cated 600 feet under or 
within short conveyor 
haul of the lake. 

The tremendous savings (0 

the power grid custome! 

in four states possible from 

the efficiencies inherent i! 

a major mine head powel 

plant in this area could & 

ceed the entire project cos 
many times. 

These are some of the major bet 
efits that could occur if Rend Lake 
could be built. There are matj 
more. 

All right, why doesn’t the Cor 
servancy District build the lake 
Until this year, the legal bondinj 
power was 2.5 per cent of the dis 
trict’s 136 million dollar tax bast 
This three million dollar debt lim! 
was raised by legislative action ™ 
July to five per cent, or six million 
dollars. This is still less than ont 
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fourth of the total estimated cost. 
For practical purposes, this is all 
they can raise. The local people are 
showing their faith in the project 
by using local tax money to purchase 


some 2,400 acres of land in the lake 
area, for engineering studies and for 
continuing promotion. However, 
they could not vote to approve the 
heavy tax increase a bond issue 
would involve unless they were as- 
sured that the rest of the money to 
complete the project was available. 

But the local people are not the 
only ones who will benefit. Many 
benefits are collectible only at state 
or national levels. For example, in- 
creased use-tax collections and hunt- 
ing and fishing license sales returns 
would go to the state. Increased col- 
lections of gasoline taxes go to the 
state and federal government. In- 
creased income tax returns from in- 
dividuals and businesses go to Uncle 
Sam, as would the increase in Duck 
Stamp revenues. Reduced relief 
costs in the area would benefit all 
three levels of government. An ad- 
ditional obstacle to local initiative 
was the recent federal legislation 
which forced laws precluding a lo- 
cal government unit from earning 
money by licensing boats. This item 
alone yielded $65,000 to Ohio’s Mus- 
kingum Conservancy District in 
1957. 

How about the state? No single 
state agency is presently staffed, 
equipped, or authorized to take on 
an overall project of this size. The 
job might be broken down into sev- 
eral parts that could be handled by 
various state agencies if given the 
go-ahead. The Park, Forestry, Fish 
and Wildlife, Highway, and Water- 
way Divisions could all play a major 
role in certain phases of develop- 
ment, and many other state agencies 
could play supporting roles. The 
state has already helped with major 
basic engineering and a recent ap- 
propriation for land, but our gov- 
€mnor says that until federal partici- 
pation is assured, he will not ap- 
prove major state commitments. 

What about federal help? The 
Reclamation Service doesn’t operate 
cast of the Mississippi (we are about 
10 miles east). The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service is out because of the 































































large size of the lake, and because 


the only benefit they can recognize 
8 agricultural flood damage. For 
«xample, we have a small watershed 
project in the Sevenmile Creek, a 
Big Muddy tributary area east of 
the major city of Mt. Vernon. S. C. S. 
Proposes six small dry detention 
structures. A single combined wa- 


ter storage-flood control structure 
which would be the nearest and best 
possible water source for the city of 


latest results prove... 
Mt. Vernon is ruled out. Why? Be- 


cause the lake comes out with a cost | MORA 


benefit ratio of 1:0.7. No matter how 
desperate a city might be for water, | 
agricultural flood damage is the on- | 


ly benefit a bes iS allowed to in- | means greater growth 
corporate, no matter who else might : 
BIGGER profits! 


be willing and able to pick up the 
tab for the difference. | 

The Forest Service and Park Serv- 
ice are interested, but helpless to | 
assist in other than an advisory way. 
The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
might help, but they are concen- | 
trating currently on duck breeding | 
grounds, rather than goose winter- 
ing or duck nesting and feeding | 
areas. 

That leaves only the Corps of En- 
gineers. The Corps is quite frank in 
saying: “Your people were smart 
enough to build your towns and 
buildings far away from the flood | 
plain, and they have already gone to | 
the expense of raising the railroads 
and highways above the flood levels 
and abandoned to brush the fields 
that flood regularly. In effect, you 
are penalized because there isn’t 
enough flood benefit to help you.” 
They are not allowed to credit rec- 
reation or low flow increase as a 
benefit. The Corps has been able to 
figure cost-benefit ratios only on nav- 
igation and flood control until last 
year when they were permitted to 
recognize water supply values; val- 
ues that the Soil Conservation Serv- | 
ice cannot count as a benefit. 

Can the Corps help at all with 
Rend Lake? Four years ago, recon- 
naissance studies of the canalization 
of the Big Muddy River, a complete- 
ly separate project, were started. 
Preliminary studies which might 
have been completed two years from 
now were not appropriated for this 
year. If they can be re-activated, 


COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 





In 3 years, control firs grew 36.4 
inches . . . TREEFEED-treated firs 
grew 50.8 inches! 

Put MORA TREEFEED’s proven 
effectiveness to work for you! Get 
40% greater height... 42% greater 
diameter averages on seedlings 
treated with TREEFEED fertilizer 
pellets! Average yearly growth in 3- 
year period 36% greater for treated 
seedlings. 

Find out how you can get better 
money crops faster! 


r——-Mail Coupon Today-——~ 
] Send complete MORA TREEFEED data on | 
controlled tests with Douglas and Noble 
Firs, Sitka Spruce, Western Hemlock and | 
Ponderosa Pine, to: 
NAME | 
ADDRESS OR BOX NO. | 
| 
| 


Profits GROW with 
MORA TREEFEED 


3412 16th Avenue West 
Seattle 99, Washington 
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L{e) CANAD 
HEMLO 
For true grace and beauty. These 
sturdy, well rooted 3 yr., 8” to 12” 
plants are ideal for background or 


hedge in sun or shade. Shear to de- 
sired height. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 





ety 4130) BOX 27-C LuciEuEMe ao 





SEEDS 
TREE.. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 


—HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES— 


Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut— 
sweet delicious nut for ornamental and 
orchard crop. 











MENTAL — PAST GROWING. CHEST- 
NUTS TO EAT OR PLANT. 
NUT TREE —— 


Box “M” whingtown, Pa. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, etc. 


Write for new price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 








VANS HAS THEM! 


The evergreen seedlings 
and transplants you want 
are at Vans. Top quality, 
wide variety, competitive 
prices. Free catalog. 


_— Address A, F. Van 
VANS PINES West Olive, Michigan 














American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Engelmann Blue 
Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce, ete. Prices reasonable and tives are GUARAN- 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 











CUTTING TOOLS 


for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 


Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 
Write for FREE 
Illustrated Folder 


THE VICTOR TOOL CO 
OLEY 463 PENNA. 

















then authorization and and appro- 
priation proceedings which will take 
an unknown period of years can be- 
gin. According to rough guesses, 
Rend Lake at the head of the canal 
might have some navigation value, 
when and if canalization should 
prove feasible at some unknown pe- 
riod in the future. 

After five years, no federal assist- 
ance through any existing channels 
is in sight. 

Meanwhile, Rome burns! Com- 
munity decay continues. - Industries 
willing to use our unemployed labor 
reject our water-short towns. Last 
summer, a 15-million-dollar fertilizer 
plant that wanted four million gal- 
lons of water a day turned this area 
down. Before that, a rubber plant 
and an aluminum plant decided 
against the location. A member of 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
has stated, “The potential savings in 
relief costs alone could build the 
whole Rend Lake Project in a few 
years’ time.” We sit on top of the 
world’s richest coal fields, yet we 
have to haul our coal 90 miles south 
or 70 miles west to water, then build 
high tension lines to bring back 
what has then become high-priced 
electricity. 

Can a smaller, less costly project 
be developed on this site? A five foot 
lower lake elevation cuts the water 
yield 100 per cent, the flood deten- 
tion capacity by 35 per cent, saves 
only 10 per cent in cost, and would 
be inadequate to meet even munici- 
pal water needs of 1960. 

Here we have a great and urgent 
need for water development. Both 
local citizens and the state have 
worked hard to get it underway. De- 
spite very provable benefits that 
would be in the federal interest, 
after five years there is still no fed- 
eral water agency participation. 
What can be done to get this and 
many other badly needed projects 
underway without interminable de- 
lay? 

1. Establish a broad overall na- 
tional water policy. This policy 
should clearly set forth the role of 
the federal government in water de- 
velopment. The National Water- 
shed Congress, the Soil Conservation 
Society of America, and other groups 
have long advocated this. Many 
groups made good drafts of such a 
policy. 

2. Continue and broaden support 
for basic water research. We need 
to know: What trees intercept and 
transpire how much water under 
what circumstances. How much 
water can or should be guaranteed 


———e 


for low flows with fairness to all con. 
cerned. How we can protect our 
ever-diminishing supply of economic 
reservoir sites, not only from high. 
ways and subdividers, but from well- 
intentioned public agencies who 
continue to gobble up sites for sip. 
gle purpose “drinking water only,” 
“fishing only,” or “flood control on. 
ly” structures. 

3. Clarify, simplify, standardize, 
and make more expeditious federal 
procedures for handling water devel. 
opments. Congress itself has several 
committees regularly involved in 
handling water affairs. A foolproof 
liaison system between the water 
committees is needed. 

The multiplicity of agencies in- 
volved with water should be studied, 
not only on the federal level, but in 
most of our states as well. Ways of 
reducing causes of friction between 
them and encouraging them to work 
more closely to develop soundly 
planned, well-integrated, overall wa 
tershed developments should be 
found. Allowing one agency and not 
another to recognize water supply 
as a benefit; not requiring upstream 
land treatment for all reservoir proj- 
ects large and small; inadequate 
shoreline access to the public whose 
money is making the water devel: 
opments possible; these are just a 
few obvious areas needing corrective 
action. 

4. Encourage state and local in: 
tiative in developing long-term mul- 
tiple use water projects on a water- 
shed basis. Congressman Gray from 
Southern Illinois has introduced 
H. R. #6396, the purpose of which 
is to encourage local initiative in 
long range integrated water devel 
opment. It is now pending hearings 
before the House Public Works 
Committee. Many ways of encour 
aging local initiative are spelled out 
in this bill. The bill is intended to 
be a_ well-rounded national ap 
proach. Water authorities such 4 
Wayne Banks in California, Walter 
White in New Hampshire, Bryce 
Browning in Ohio, Maurice Got- 
dard in Pennsylvania, Clayton Hof 
in Delaware, Clifford Humphries 
Michigan, Everett Winter in Mis 
souri, and many others reviewed and 
made suggestions in the drafting of 
this bill. 

Its provisions, particularly those 
dealing with site utilization, stream 
flow stabilization, upstream water 
shed treatment, and recreation bent 
fits should be given serious consid: 
eration by thoughtful citizens who 
want to “do something” about wate! 
problems. 
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Johnston Re-elected AFA President 
(From page 26) 


best be prepared to achieve maxi- 
mum impact. The board expressed 
the conviction that no such kit pre- 
pared up to this time has fully met 
the needs that exist and that it is 
time for such a program to be 
planned and put into action. 

The board voted unanimously to 
disband the present Awards Com- 
mittee with proper thanks and an- 
nounced that henceforth not more 
than one Distinguished Service 


Award shall be presented annually, 
which award will be selected and ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 

A program to liberalize the AFA 
pension plan for employees was also 
voted by the board. The plan as pro- 
posed would give employees and 
their families maximum protection 
during their tours of duty for the 
association and following their re- 
tirement. 


Ovid Butler: Pioneer In Forest Education 
(From page 27) 


resources after the heavy timber 
drain of World War II. For this 
project, he raised a quarter million 
dollars. Upon completion of the 
survey, he called the Third American 
Forest Congress in Washington, 
D. C., to insure full public discus- 
sion of the facts revealed by the 
study. AFA’s own Program for 
American Forestry was the direct 
outcome of this study and congress. 

6) In addition to a series of out- 
standing forestry projects, Mr. But- 
ler, as editor of AMERICAN Forests, 
was successful in dramatizing the 
science of forestry in terms laymen 
could understand. His _ editorial 
page alone was read far beyond the 
membership of his own association 
and was widely quoted. Largely as 
a result of his efforts, there are to 
day thousands of thought-molders 
and civic leaders who look to AMERI- 
CAN Forests for the “word” on con- 
servation matters. 


Many honors were conferred on 
Mr. Butler, including the AFA Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. One that 
he cherished most highly was the 
Doctor of Science degree conferred 
on him in 1956 by Butler University, 
his alma mater. He was a Fellow of 
the Society of American Foresters, 
served that organization as president 
in 1927 and 1928, and represented it 
at the 1936 World Forestry Congress 
at Budapest. He was also a member 
of Sigma Chi, Sigma Xi, the Yale 
Club, and the Cosmos Club. 

Mr. Butler is survived by his wife, 
Adele (McMaster) Butler; two sons, 
Scot, of McLean, Virginia and Capt. 
Ovid M. Butler, USN, of Alexan- 
dria, Virginia; a daughter, Mrs. 
Hugo Wangelin, of Denver, Colo- 
rado; two sisters, Mrs. W. H. Tesst 
and Mrs. Carlos Recker, Sr., both of 
Indianapolis; and eight grandchil- 
dren. (J.B.C.) 


Forest Forum 
(From page 3) 


The Oregon Dunes (Continued) 
Epitor: 


When an 


issue as controversial as the 
Oregon 


Dunes is considered important 
enough to be discussed in our magazine, 
there are two equitable courses of ac- 
ion possible: one, to have the story pre- 
sented completely and fairly with no bias 
Pro or con; two, to present two articles by 
authors of opposing views. 

In the January issue Mr. Morse has pre- 
sented a very subtle article which may ap- 
pear to the uninformed as being objective. 
He has glossed over the opposition view- 
points or ignored them completely. Just 
consider the single fact that almost all of 
the seashore included in the original bill 
is already in state or federal ownership. 
Therefore, the so-called dunes bill does 
nothing but transfer the land from one 





federal agency 
mentioned. 


Nothing was said about the tremendous 
cost necessary to develop this area as 
planned by the National Park Service. No 
mention was made of the expected increase 
in tourist business with continued recrea- 
tion development by the United States For- 
est Service and the state of Oregon. Nor 
was it brought out that the 522-acre Honey- 
man State Park now receives far more 


to another. This is not 


’ visits each year than the beautiful 160,290- 


acre Crater Lake National Park also in 
Oregon. It is recognized by many that the 
United States Forest Service has been, and 
will continue to be, promoting and devel- 
oping, in orderly manner at reasonable 
costs, sound and sensible recreation facil- 
ities for the motoring public. Land will al- 
ways be available for the public under 
United States Forest Service administration 
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The Smallest Effective Kit on the Market! 


Weighs only 1% oz. Contains 3 suction cups, knife- 
blade, antiseptic, !ymph constrictor & easy instruc- 
tions. Everything needed for suction treatment — 
the only first aid method approved by medical au- 
thorities. Works on insect bites, too! 


Cutter Snake Bite Kit 





If not available at your drug or sporting goods store, 
send $2.50 cash, check, M. O. (no C.O.D.'s) to: 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif, Dept.0-55-D 











ForestView Tandem —— 


TREE PLANTER 


Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 


AND TRANS- 
PLANTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

TREES AND 

: REFOREST- 

} ATION 


FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN NURSERY 
DEPT. AF GERMANIA, PENNA. 






















Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 

other features. Write for free 
literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
DEPT. A 





Want A Tree Farm? 

You cannot purchase better quality seed- 
lings at a more reasonable price any- 
where! 

We are volume growers, thus are able 
to offer you prices low as $8.50 per 
thousand for 3-0 trees. 

If you handle large amounts of trees it 
pays to deal with us. 


Tree Farms for sale. Write Dept. B 
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Nites “° x. NEW TRAP 
4 woh 7 Now you can con- 
numerous around 
your premises with guaranteed ‘‘elevator-type’’ Havahart 
rap. Factory built. No resetting, bait lasts for weeks. 
40-page booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl 
Burger. 
HAVAHART, 155-R Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


MANTON, MICH. 
trol English Spar- 
Rustproof. Humane. Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. 
Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list. 


rows when too 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER. Send today for free new 
Name. 
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HACKMATACK 


CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
INTERESTED IN 
SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY 
A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
years of age! Here in the beautiful Berk- 
shires our special facilities and expert 
staff is ready to help those interested 
in natural history subjects. 
Geology, botany, birds, conservation, the 
sky, and all that lives in the earth, the 
air and water. 
Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily farm 
activities. 
Eight week season only 
e@ Write about your child to e 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN 
OTIS, MASS. 
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by Richard St. Barbe Baker 
Forester, & Founder, “Men of the Trees” 
SAHARA CHALLENGE—A® exciting trans- 
desert trip, and a great (and sound) plan for its 
eee. 152 pages; 50 photos; $3.75 
LAND OF TANE—The Threat of Ero- 


sion. About the supreme importance of silvicul- 
ture to the future of all life. Especially about New 


Zeatend. 142 pages; 23 photos; $3.50 
GREEN GLORY—Worid’s Forests. 
253 pages; 64 photos; $3.50 
Special offer to AFA members: 
Any two, only $5.95; all three, $7.95 





- OUTSTANDING BOOKS | 





WELLINGTON BOOKS setmonr, mass. 





WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-axe, for adven- 
turovs days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 
building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
IDEAL GIFT FOR OUTDOORSMEN 
THE VICTOR TOOL CO. INC. 
BOX 473, OLEY, PENNA. 





STerling 3-0693 ADams 2-7242 


ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C 











AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 

Subscribing, per year...................... $6 
Subscribing, 2 years... WW 
Contributing, per year 10 
ee 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 

















and can be developed as needed. The 
people of the state of Oregon are justly 
proud of the recreation and park develop- 
ments by their own highway department, 
which is second to none. We know this pro- 
gram will continue in an orderly fashion. 
One gets the impression that the United 
States Forest Service and state of Oregon 
are thought to be incompetent for such 
work and that it must be delegated to the 
National Park Service. 

Why is it that most studies under the 
auspices of the National Park Service indi- 
cate a need for expansion of the park sys- 
tem when the present park facilities are 
not fully developed? According to the serv- 
ices publications some 90%-of the acreage 
of the system still qualifies as wilderness. 

One final thought in respect to land use. 
It is well and. good that we think now 
about our future recreation needs in re- 
spect to our growing population. But for 
some reason the people that expound these 
ideas seem to forget that our economy and 
people of the future will not exist on rec- 
reation facilities. Each year we see greater 
acreages of our best timber producing lands 
lost to highways, power lines, reservoirs 
and the special uses. Our future economy 
cannot afford a continuous unabated loss 
of public and private timber lands to re- 
stricted use developments where mass rec- 
reation and other land use are compatible. 

Richard E. Schaefer 
60 Murlark Avenue 
Salem, Oregon 


Other Side of Coin 


EDITOR: 


Your editorial in the January issue of 
AMERICAN Forests suggests a look at “The 
Other Side of The Coin,” a good thought. 
Why not look at the whole coin? 

Wirth refers to the current emphasis in 
public discussion on “multiple use” as a 
“campaign” organized and directed against 
a program for expansion of the national 
park system, expansion allegedly needed to 
provide enlarged services for increasing 
numbers of park visitors and recreationists. 
The charge beclouds the basic problem and 
the real issue. 

The basic problem is that of meeting and 
planning for present and foreseeable de- 
mands for all natural resources, including 
outdoor recreation, demands being caused 
by population growth and changes in stand- 
ards and ways of living. It is this prob- 
lem which calls attention to the place and 
need for multiple use management of forest 
lands. Its recognition pre-dates Mission 66. 
It is this situation which demands greater 
attention to needs and opportunities for 
multiple purpose management and develop- 
ment of the multiple values which forest 
lands can provide. The good Lord is not 
making any more forest lands these days. 
We will have to do a better job with what 
we now have. 

The situation and the outlook suggests 
a rational and sober approach. It suggests 
doing a better and more intensive job of 
developing and managing the national for- 
ests for all of their values. It suggests doing 
the same on state, county, city, and pri- 
vately-owned forests and parks. These 
areas sum totally contain by far the bulk 
of the outdoor recreation resources for 
skiing, for camping, for outdoor enjoyment 
of the forest. There is no reason why these 
recreation values cannot and should not be 
managed, improved and developed. Trans- 
fer from one jurisdiction to another is not 
the basic consideration, except probably 
where in terms of greater need there is a 
dearth of public ownership which limits 
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"Forest Fire Fighting Tool’ 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO, 
218 West Rald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 














SAWDUST “ccp FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre te 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process, 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost 
heap making. Apply now; anytime. Rush ye 
card for free bulletin, “How to Turn Waste 
into 


Gold.” 
THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, ind. 














Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable company 
noted for prompt, personal service. All a 
subjects. free Editorial Report. Inquiries also in- 
vited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc. 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. FR, 
120 W. 31, New York 1. 











GUARD YOUR 
FAMILY! FIGHT 
CANCER WITHA 
CHECKUPAND A 


f AMERICAN 
— CANCER 


SOCIETY 


Send your contribution to‘‘Cancef,” 
in care of your local post office 
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ublic recreation use and development. 
The situation likewise suggests doing a 
much better job on the national parks 
than we already have. Although primarily 
established for purposes which limit some- 
what the forms of outdoor recreation use, 
most of the existing national parks offer 
large opportunities for increased outdoor 
recreation use within their present areas. 
They have the room by means of improved 
Janning and management to do a job con- 
siderably larger and better than is being 
done now even with the present localized 
congestions. : , 

In parks such as Rocky Mountain, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, and others, each of 
which contains several hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, the developments have been 
so located that about 95% of the use is on 
5%, of the land. Hotel, motel, cabin camp, 
restaurant, curio shop, and other visitor 
services are jammed into the front yards of 
Old Faithful, Yellowstone Canyon, Grand 
Canyon, and Yosemite Falls. These concen- 
trations so located do anything but pre- 
serve these nationally significant geologic, 
scenic and historic phenomena in their 
natural settings. Jammed up camping and 
trailer sites still being developed under 
Mission 66 provide anything but preserva- 
tion of nature’s outdoor setting for them. 
If this is what is proposed by park exten- 
sions into the national forests to take in- 
creased pressures off the congested park 
camp grounds, God forbid. Would it not 
be better management to open up and 
develop 10 to 20% of these park areas to 
meet the increasing pressures? Even more 
important, could this not well be done to 
restore the national heritage features of 
these parks more nearly to their original 
and full values? 

Yes, national parks can contribute in a 
considerable measure to outdoor recreation 
for outdoor America, along with other 
parks, and national and other public and 
private forests. It will take a much better 
job of planning, development and manage- 
ment, however, than is being done today, 
whether under multiple use, single use or 
both. 

M. W. Thompson 
911 E. 13th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 


Some Headaches? 
Epiror: 


On page two of the AMERICAN Forests 
you gave me last night is an interesting 
letter about the Menominee forests. 

I happen to know that the changeover 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 
tribe is causing more headaches than this 
letter implies, but it is being done and 
shortly there will be a romantic story to 
be written about what the forest people— 
and the Menominees are truly forest people 
—do about their forests when they have to 
live in them and from them. 

Robert W. Hudgins 

President 

International Development Services, Inc. 

1270 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Note On Sage Brush 


Epitor: 


To add a footnote to Olaus Murie’s excel- 
lent letter opposing ruthless destruction of 
sage brush: during the severe winter of 
1949, when large numbers of livestock were 
lost In southern Wyoming, there were also 
losses in the antelope population. Many 
animals survived, however, thanks to the 
giant sage located in the great “waste” 
area west of Laramie. Game commission 





personnel discovered that, while most vege- 
tation was covered by several feet of snow, 
the large sage—or the tops of it—remained 
above the snow. The antelope made good 
use of it. 

Another footnote, closer to Dr. Murie’s 
home: a few years ago, probably 1951 or 
1952, the Wyoming Izaak Walton League 
had its annual convention in Jackson. Sev- 
eral of us were taking a little ride one 
morning. Just south of the town, we saw 
two coyotes in a neighboring field. They 
appeared in no hurry. We stopped and one 
of our visiting group took out his gun, pre- 
paring to harvest this predator. But our 
local member protested. “We don’t shoot 
the coyotes here. We like them and so do 
the cattlemen.” All of which bears out 
Dr. Murie’s thesis that all living things 
have a place in the scheme of things. 

The writer was a resident of Wyoming 
for ten years (1945-55) and president of 
the state division of Izaak Walton for two 
years. Also a great admirer, needless to say, 
of O. J. Murie. 

James Munro 

Associate Professor 

Ohio Northern University 
College of Law 

Ada, Ohio 


Wheat for the Birds 


EDITOR: 

Much has been said recently about the 
surplus wheat situation. 

May I suggest to our government, who 
holds the surplus of long standing, a 
remedy that will relieve, in part, the sur- 
plus stock. It is this: 

Feed some of that surplus stock that is 
old to the birds of our land. That would 
take away weevil-eaten grains that come to 
the consumers in the way of weevil-laden 
flour. The birds need a “break.” They are 
the one thing that does away with insects 
without poisoning the air. 

This move may not register on first base 
with the farmers who lose fruits and other 
small grains by bird-raids on their crops; 
but, on second thought, if the birds have 
plenty of food in the way of grain spread 
for them, they would not do so much dam- 
age to new crops. It would feed rats too? 
Well, the rats eat off the new field products. 
Maybe it would be a good idea to think 
over. Birds are our friends. With destruc- 
tion of trees in so many areas, the birds 
have a hard time finding proper shelter, 
and refuge from depredating animals. 

If you will suggest this to governmental 
authorities, it would have a greater effect 
than it would should I send it in. 

(Miss) Glennie V. Patterson 
Batesville, Texas 








PANAMA 


@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


@ B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Injectors 

Pressure Type 

Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 


Angle Gauges 
For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

















PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


Complete information 
on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 





Street 





City and State 





















WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—From page 8 


FORESTRY IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 
(Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1961) 


1960 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE Estimated 
Forest Protection and Utilization ea at el 


Timber sales administration and management $ 19,215,000 
Reforestation and stand improvement 3,455,000 
Recreation and public use 10,173,000 
Wildlife habitat management 1,259,000 
Range management 2,973,000 
Range revegetation 1,595,000 
Range improvements 1,960,000 
Soil and water management 1,603,000 
Mineral claims, leases, etc. 4,332,000 
Land utilization projects 1,117,000 
Protection—fire 13,973,000 
Structural improvements 8,879,000 


Fighting Forest Fires 5,000,000° 
Insect and Disease Control 6,881,800 


Acquisition 


Weeks Act 100,000 
Cache National Forest 
Klamath Reservation 
Superior National Forest 
Special Acts 
Research 


Forest and range management 7,104,000 
Fire control 835,000 
Insect 995,000 


Disease 820,000 
Forest Products 2,854,400° 


Forest survey 1,490,000 
Economic 447,000 
Construction, research facilities 


Roads and Trails—construction and maintenance 28,000,000 
Access Roads—purchase 1,000,000 
Indefinite Appropriations (37,048,758) 
State and Private Forestry 
Forest fire control 10,085,000 
Tree planting 290,000 
Forest management and processing 1,542,000 
General forestry assistance 410,800 


TOTAL U. S. FOREST SERVICE $138,449 ,000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Land Management: 





Management of Lands and Resources 
Forestry 5,537,700 
Soil and moisture conservation 3,733,900 
Fire suppression 400,000 
General administration 1,531,100 
Cadastral surveys 2,800,800 
Other 10,648,500 
O & C Lands 
Construction & acquisition—roads 10,024,814 
Reforestation & improvements 500,000 
Operation & maintenance—roads 250,000 
Other access roads; buildings; recreation 423,463 
Range improvements 768,653 
TOTAL BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT $ 36,618,930 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Forestry and related items only) : ar 
Forest and range management 3,066,000 
Fire suppression 140,000 
Road construction and maintenance 14,600,000 
National Park Service (Forestry and related items only): 
Forestry and fire control 953,705 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Watershed protection and improvement only 1,122,000 


* A supplemental estimate of $21,500,000 is proposed. 


1961 
Budget 


$20,175,600 
3,465,000 
14,830,000 
1,270,000 


4,369, 
1,125,000 
14,345,000 
9,100,000 
5,000,000 
6,899,800 


10,087,500 
291,000 
1,543,000 
413,300 


$149,536,500 


$ 5,832,500 
3,252,500 
400,000 
1,542,200 
2,801,200 
10,646,600 


9,078,000 F 


672,000 
250,000 
350,000 F 
925,000 F 


$ 35,750,000 F 
3,085,000 


140,000 
13,000,000 


1,013,000 FF 


1,254,000 


>» For Klamath Indian lands which are not sold to private parties. Funds have been provided in a Budget Bureau ‘“Re- 


serve for Contingencies. 

© Includes $19,000 from Library, Agriculture. 
P 4In addition about $13,640,000 will be available from road and trail fund (from timber sales). 
1960 figure. 

¢ Includes school fund payments, slash disposal refunds, payments to states, etc. 

f Includes $100,000 for buildings. 

® From grazing receipts. 

bh About equally divided between forestry and watershed projects. 


Also add $11,860,000 to 
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The PS That Spells Money 


Power and Stamina — these you 
have to have in a saw. Power for fast 
cutting of the toughest woods... 
Stamina to keep cutting, day after 
day, under the roughest tests. 

In the big, rugged Homelite 9-26, 
you get Power and Stamina in 
money-making quantities — and 
you get it in a saw that handles 
easily, carries comfortably and cuts 
right-handed, left-handed or stand- 
ing on its head. 

Next time you’re in town, try 


AND 


HOMELITE + A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4203 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of: Pumps * Generators * Blowers 
In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Chain Saws 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


REMEMBER THE VITAL P.S. 


this smooth-cutting beauty for your- 
self... watch it slice through trees 
up to 10 feet in diameter . . . see how 
the true balance heft and new cen- 
tered cutting bar make cutting 
easier and faster. Then, flip off the 
shroud (loosening just one wing-nut) 
. . . see how accessable for servicing 
the rugged engine is . . . how there 
are no loose parts to misplace. 

That’s all we ask — just try the 
Homelite 9-26 for yourself. This saw 
is its own best salesman! 


POWER AND STAMINA 


As little as $7.10 
weekly after 
small down payment 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY 


Joseph Susice, St. Regis Falls, N.Y. 


“T have been using Homelite saws for six 
years and find them fast and tough for any 
kind of cutting or lumbering.”’ 


ANOTHER USER TESTIMONIAL FOR 


HOMELITE 


r=4 =) 


@ guaranteed for 7 months 

@ only 26 pounds 

@ gear drive 

®@ straight blades from 18” to 60” 


®@ also Clearing bar or 16” Plunge- 
Cut bow 


THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 
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HIGH LIFT, 
and safety! Note how | 
lift arms are complete 
front of operator's area 
gives him new freed¢ 
movement and greate 
round visibility. Other 

features: wide steps for 
and easy access from 

side. Plus wide fender 
provide a handy engine 

ing platform as well a 
tection for operator from 
and mud 


extra-long 
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that 
eck- 
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ICKS 


NOW! The No.944 


...the Cat wheel-type 


Traxcavator 


...the first of a New Wheel Loader Line 


DESIGNED FOR ACTION, controls provide instant, 
finger-tip shifting ...a full range of work and travel 
speeds with reverse speeds 25 faster than for- 
ward speeds. Travel Range gives 2-wheel drive for 
roading Work Range automatically puts power 
to all 4 wheels. Other action features: conveniently 
located machine and bucket controls... forward- 
reverse lever on the steering column... both bucket 

ntro! levers with kick-out devices. Lift control 
releases at dumping height — tilt control positions 
bucket for digging. 


DESIGNED FOR PRECISE CONT 
system is outstanding. The 


vide superior loading action. 
the transmission engaged 
reeping, etc. 


Here's the first of a completely new line 
the Cat No. OF... rated at 
include the No. 922 
YOO (22, 
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th 
these new 
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wheel 


machines with the bold new 


ready brine 


1 Hew 


lo standards 
loader operation. ‘Take a look al the Ii 
ke 


| Very 


» new features that 


mia this the easiest and fastest wheel loader to operate, 


Plenty 
fast bucket 
.outstinding operator comfort and safety. 


feature is designed for efferent work. ol 


horsepower... finger-tip steering... smooth. 


action 

Choose from two great new engines... the compact 
leevlinder Cat D330 Diesel Engine. turbocharged for maxi- 
mum etherenes Both 


105° HP units. Whatever vour requirements. there's 


wor the 6-evlinder gasoline engine. 


are 


the transmission as it stops the machine to pro- 


for 


as, 


ROL, the No. 9 
left brake 


14 brake 
neutralize 


VERSATILE IS THE WORD for the Cat No. 944 Trax- 
cavator, which is offered with a full line of attach- 
ments and a sories to multiply its usefulness to 
you on any job. Available are for! ab (shown 
here) and special buckets, including exclusive 
side dump bucket 
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es 
The right brake leaves 
full control when 


rks 


the 


a No. Oo] powered lo meet vou needs, (rel the Con 
facts on the No. OFL See vour ¢ aterpillar Dealer the 
of March U4. fou 


off on vour loader jobs! 


ee voursell how the new desien 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. General Offices. Peoria. Hh. 


parativ 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterp: 
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